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that I have not the remotest notion of what you 
MILLINERY FOR THE MILLION. mean.’ 


‘Wett, Charles,’ said my dear Kate to me the other; ‘Why, what should I mean, but that this is a 
evening, when our parlour-maid had brought in the | striking instance of what your dreadfully lax notions 
tea-tray—‘ well, Charles, I should hope that even you, | must inevitably lead to. Now, you may see that we 
in spite of your ridiculous ideas on such subjects, wiil | were right when we said that it would go on from bad 
think that going a little too far.’ to worse, although you laughed at us in your sneering, 
‘Upon my word, my love,’ replied I, looking up| contemptuous way. We always said how it would 
from my newspaper, ‘I really don’t know what the|end. We always knew that you were in the wrong; 
“that” is at which, it seems, I ought to be so indig- | and now you may be convinced of it if you will only 
nant; and, to say the truth, I would rather not know, | take the trouble to open your eyes, and not hide 
for strong emotions, with the thermometer somewhere | yourself behind that horrid newspaper.’ 
| near eighty degrees, are not to be indulged in with | ‘Why, what can have happened, my dear?’ said I, 
impunity. I am quite disagreeably warm at the very | now really anxious to know. ‘I hope that nothing’ 
thought of being indignant about anything. Don't | *O no; nothing at all, Charles; only that that 
tell me—there’s a good girl—till the weather becomes | creature, Caroline, wears a hoop!’ 
cooler, and——- But since you look so angry, what is| ‘Is that all, my love?’ said I, quite relieved. ‘I 
the matter ?’ certainly did not observe that; and as for my horrid 
‘Matter indeed! That’s right, Charles; pretend, as | paper, if you had been reading this splendid article 
you always do, not to see, and you’ll soon find what | about Palm’—— 
will be the consequences. There are none so blind as| ‘And, pray, what more would you have?’ said my 
those who won’t see, Charles; and that is your case | wife, remorselessly cutting the premier in two. ‘It 
whenever I am in trouble with my servants. I am | would be very much better, Charles, if, instead of 
sure that no woman in the world has more to contend | thinking so much about those stupid politics, you 
with than I have in that respect; and as you never | would learn to think a little reasonably on matters 
interfere to support my authority, it is wonderful, as | which interest us all much more nearly, and have 
|| my dear mamma says ’"—— much greater influence on our comfort.’ 
}| At the mention of ‘my dear mamma,’ I at once saw | ‘I wish, my dear Kate, that you would learn to 
the necessity of treating the matter, whatever it might | take trifles like these a little more quietly. We cannot 
be, seriously. Whenever my wife begins quoting | alter them, if we would—of that I am persuaded, and I 
‘dear mamma’ in our little domestic differences, I | really don’t think we ought to try.’ 
know that she is in earnest ; so, adopting a conciliatory | 
tone, I replied : 


I was reading when you first spoke, that I did not | dear mamma calls it—would like to see your servants 
observe what was passing in the room. In fact, how | dressed out in the latest fashion, while your wife looks 
could Ido so? Look here—when I am lying on my | like a provincial dowdy. But I won’t permit it. Dear 
back, with the newspaper held up so, I cannot even | mamma says, that when she began housekeeping such 
see so far as where you sit. But tell me what has| things would not have been tolerated for a moment. | 
occurred to displease you.’ Caroline, I am determined, shall go this day month, | 
‘If you had been sitting up like a Christian, Charles, | for I will no longer be subject to such humiliation in | 
instead of lolling on the sofa like a Turk, and dirtying | my own house.’ 
it with your nasty boots, you would have seen better, ‘Come, come, my love,’ replied I, ‘don’t allow your 
I daresay ; but you must have seen Caroline bring in| temper to be rufiled by a matter of so little import- 
the tea.’ | ance. You would be much more comfortably situated 
‘On my honour, my dear Kate, I did not. I was | with regard to your servants, if you would shut your 
certainly aware that the tea was brought in by some- 
body, but I did not see by whom—I presume, how- | not; and would look on such changes in our manners 
ever, by Caroline, as that, I believe, is part of her | a little more philosophically.’ 
work,’ ‘I have no patience with you, Charles. What in the 
‘How provoking you are, Charles. Surely you must | world, I should like to know, has philosophy to do 
have observed ’—— with my parlour-maid’s sticking out her petticoats 
*No, indeed, I observed nothing; and I assure you | with a hoop?’ 
Pee mcm 


‘Of course not, Charles, let the creatures go on | 
until they dress as fine or finer than their mistresses. | 
‘Really, my dear, I was so much interested in what | Perhaps you, with your horrid liberalism—vulgarity, | 


eyes to what is inevitable now, whether we like it or | 


| 
| 
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‘It has very much to do with it, my dear. Parlour- 
maids didn’t follow the fashions fifty years ago, and 
now they do. That is a fact which none can deny; 
and it is a phenomenon which undoubtedly marks a 
very considerable change in the social conditions 
affecting large masses of the people. In this view of 
the matter, then, the change, whether we like it or not, 
ought to be looked at in a philosophical spirit, and not 
summarily condemned, as if the cause of it and the 
thing itself were wholly evil. A little rational inquiry 
won’t be thrown away on the subject, take my word 
for it.’ 

*I am sure, Charles, I always endeavour to do my 
duty by my servants, and to make them happy and 
comfortable, and no one can say with truth that I am 
a harsh mistress. But, as dear mamma said only the 
last time she was here, this kind of thing I neither can 
nor ought to put up with.’ 

*Who denies, Kate, that you are a kind mistress? 
Iam sure I should be the last to do so; but, I must 
say, that on the subject of servants’ dress, you are 
often, like most ladies, both unjust and unreasonable. 
How is it that you can’t see that it is most unwise 
to attempt enforcing the discipline of your mother’s 
youthful days upon the domestics of our own? If 
my good mother-in-law had to deal with young women 
instead of with those veterans, Jane and “Old Hannah,” 
who have lived with her these five-and-twenty years, 
she would soon find how impossible it would be to 
carry out her ideas. The ideas of the maids having 
undergone a great change in the matter of dress, the 
ideas of the mistresses must adapt themselves some- 
what to the new state of things, or perpetual changes 
and collisions will be the result. This anti-stiff- 
petticoat feeling of yours is pure Toryism, an unphilo- 
sophical reluctance to marcher avec le siécle.’ 

‘For goodness’ sake, Charles, don’t give me any 
scraps of French. Your accent, you know, is not 
good; and if there is one thing I detest beyond all 
others, it is to hear a man eking out his poverty of 
words with the odds and ends of another language. 
In spite of your philosophy, I still say that servants 
ought not to dress as they do. To see a girl like 
Caroline, with a tray in her hand, and her skirt 
sticking out like a balloon, is utterly absurd and 
very improper—very improper indeed.’ 

*But you know the old saying, my dear Kate: 
“ What can’t be cured must be endured ;” and unless, 
in these days when everything is made for the million, 
we can bring ourselves to look calmly on fashionably 
dressed domestics, we must always expect to be in 
hot water. As for the humiliation you were talking 
about just now, if you mean that you will be eclipsed 
by your servants, I don’t think you need feel much 
alarm on that score. I will not be so rude as to say 
that you ever appear absurd, but I do say that, 
although you have no tea-tray in your hands, your 
dress sticks out like a very large balloon indeed.’ 

‘How can you talk so, Charles? Why, the last 
dress I had made, that French foulard you admire so, 
had only nine breadthe in it, and’ 

*I don’t care how many breadths it had, my love. 
I only know that the bill tells me that you cram as 
much material into one dress as would have sufficed 
to clothe your paternal and maternal grandmothers 
both together, and have made your two grandfathers 
a waistcoat apiece into the bargain. While, as to 
crinoline and things of that nature, there is no end 
to them.’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Kate, quite in a miff, ‘you cannot 
call me extravagant. I only have my dresses made in 
the fashion, and surely you would not have me look 
particular.’ 

‘I would have you continue to do, my love, what 
you have always done—that is, please yourself. I 
would have you remember, however, that poor 


Caroline, the “creature,” and her class, are women like 
yourseif; that they, too, have the love of dress, so 
strong in your sex; and that so long as they only 
spend the wages tiiey fairly earn, you have no more 
right to despise them and call them “creatures,” than 
they have to despise you and your mamma for studying 
as you do the Magasin des Modes.’ 

‘But, Charles, you surely don’t mean to compare 
Caroline’s station with mine? Things which are 
harmless in my station of life, may be very unbecoming 
in hers.’ : 

‘A sensible remark, Kate, but it won’t do to con- 
strue that principle too strictly—an error of which I 
think you are guilty. Now, when you call Caroline a 
“creature,” you don’t say whether you think that the 


| 


wrong she has done consists in the desire she has | 
to stick her petticoats out with that strange machine | 
of wadding and tape, or whether it lies in her doing 


so in your august presence. Which is it ?’ 


‘Don’t sneer, Charles. It is a bad habit you have, | 


particularly when you know you are wrong. I mean, 
of course, that a creature like that has no business to 
wear it.’ 


‘Just so, my love. Another cup of tea, if you | 


please. Our little dispute has made my throat quite 
dry, I declare. Just so. You say that she has no 
business to wear a hoop. But why? Unless we 
are a little more precise, we may talk till midnight 
without getting any further.’ 


‘Well, then, Charles, since I must be so very careful | 
of my words, I say that such things are ridiculous 


for one in her station of life.’ 


‘I see, my love,’ said I, ‘that you know how to || 
make use of the ladies’ favourite argument, that a | 


thing is because it is; but answer me this: do you 
mean to imply some moral turpitude on the part 
of Caroline, when you call her a “creature;” or do 
you mean to imply merely that her crime consists in 
wearing a hoop in your augu—— Ahem! before her 
mistress ?’ 

‘Why, Charles, how absurd you are. I mean of 
course that she ought to be ashamed of herself to come 
into the drawing-room with that thing on; and I also 
mean, as dear mamma says, that for girls in her rank 


of life to fill their heads with such things is perfectly 


ridiculous.’ 


‘ And why, pray, is a love of dress more ridiculous | 


in them than in you? I fear, Kate, that you ladies 
want to keep all the finery to yourselves, and that a 
feeling of jealousy is at the bottom of your hostility 
to smart maid-servants. 


Ducks of collars, loves of | 


bonnets, darling mantles, sweet little caps, gay dresses, | 
and bright ribbons, you would monopolise as luxuries | 
to be enjoyed by your class only; and if you could, | 


you would even forbid those beneath you to admire 


these things, much more to wear them. But what, I | 


ask you, is there in domestic service which should so | 


change a woman’s nature that she should be insensible 
to dress ?’ 
‘A sense of propriety, Charles—of what is becoming 
in her station, and of what is due to those above her.’ 
*A sense of fiddlestick, Kate! Your idea of the 


connection existing between you and your servants | 


appears to be the feudal notion of dependence, 
whereas that connection is a purely commercial one. 
Kindly feeling and good offices, not bargained for, 


are not excluded on either side—God forbid that they | 


ever should be; but L. s. d. is your bond of union; 


and unless at the hiring you stipulate for a particular | 


style of dress, paying accordingly, you cannot reason- 


ably expect that, out of mere awe of our aug—that is, | | 
of us—our servants should forego their own tastes and 


inclinations.’ 
‘I’m sure I don’t know, Charles. 


Why should not | 
women dress in a sort of livery like men? I think it | 
would be a very good plan.’ 
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It is true, my dear, that men-servants do consent 
to wear the badge of servitude; but would they 
consent to do so if the practice had been until now 
that they should wear plain clothes? I think not. 
Your idea of putting female servants into a kind of 
livery would certainly be quite impracticable.’ 

‘Fifty years ago, female servants dressed quietly 
and becomingly at any rate, and that is what I would 
enforce now. Our grandmothers’ maids didn’t strive 
to imitate their mistresses.’ 

‘They did not; that is, not to the extent well-paid 
servants do now; but the cause of the change is plain 
enough. ‘The class from which servants are drawn 
have acquired tastes and ideas very different from 
those which satisfied them a generation or two back, 
and of course those tastes and ideas will shew them- 
selves even in domestic service. Education, imperfect 
and partial as it is, has certainly somewhat refined the 
tastes of the lower classes, and the “ Betty” who would 
have been enraptured with a cherry-coloured cap rib- 
bon, has given place to the “ Miss Elizabeth” who cuts 
her dresses out by the prints in the JJ/ustrated London 
News. In short, as education advances, the tastes of 
all classes will more nearly assimilate. The age is a 
levelling one; but one in which, happily for all, the 
level is produced rather by raising the low, than by 
pulling down the high.’ 

‘Really, Charles, I had no notion that you would 
run on so merely because I object to the width of 
Caroline’s dresses; but this, I suppose, is what you 
call treating the subject philosophically ?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, I wish to discuss this question 
with you calmly and without prejudice. I am anxious 
to convince you that your determined hostility to the 
taste for dress which now exhibits itself in the class of 
domestic servants, is unwise and inexpedient; and I 
am desirous that you should reconsider your deter- 
mination to part with a servant against whom, as you 
freely declare, you have no other fault to allege than 
this—if fault it be.’ 

‘It certainly is a fault, Charles; and if education 
tends to awaken in the lower orders a taste for fine 
dressing, it seems to me that they won’t gain much by 
it, and I am sure that we shall not.’ 

‘I can’t agree with you there, Kate. Education, 
undoubtedly, has this tendency in many ways, and the 
result was not difficult to be foreseen. We must 
expect that the refinements of manners and ideas con- 
sequent on the spread of education, will shew itself 
most distinctly in those things which commend them- 
selves most readily to ordinary minds, and which find 
the most favourable soil prepared for them. It would 
be most unphilosophical to expect that when refine- 
ment penetrates the masses, it will shew itself only in 
their virtues, and not in their vices. This would be to 
expect to create a class beneath us having all our good 
qualities, and none of our failings—a most chimerical 
notion truly, and one arguing, in the person enter- 
taining it, great ignorance of human nature. Now, 
love of personal adornment is universal; and Caroline's 
taste being more refined than that of her class half a 
century back, instead of buying a dress of a flaming 
pattern and half-a-dozen yards of blue ribbon, she 
aspires to petticoats as wide as her mistress’s. If 
that were the only evil inseparable from education, 
it would surely be but a very small drawback on its 
immense benefits.’ 

‘Well, Charles, a poor ignorant woman can’t be 
expected to be a match for such a philosopher as you 
pretend to be; but I do say that what with one thing 
and what with another, it seems to me, as dear mamma 
says, that the world is turned upside down.’ 

‘I presume, my dear, that your mamma means that 
other classes are treading on the heels of our class 
| rather too closely. Well, there is no denying that we 

must go ahead ourselves, if we wish to keep ahead. 


The advantages we have hitherto enjoyed exclusively 
are being largely shared in by others. There is no 
longer a monopoly of education, nor a monopoly of 
communication, for example; and we must keep our 
position by extra exertion, if we keep it at all. The 
locomotive plunges through the land at forty miles an 
hour, and drags behind it both peer and peasant; the 
penny-stamp franks the letter of “Jeames” as well 
as that of “my lord ;” and soon we may hope that a 
more or less liberal education will be within reach of all 
but the lowest. We must progress ourselves, and not 
attempt to keep down those beneath us, even in such 
a thing as dress—an attempt which will certainly 
fail, and deservedly so. How should we of the middle 
class like to be told that we ought to confine our tastes 
to the standard which prevailed in the middle class in 
the days of our grandfathers ?” 

‘I don’t know, Charles, why you should call us of 
the middle class. You know that dear mamma’s 
maternal grandmother was descended from a younger 
branch of ’—— . 

‘I know all about that, my dear; indeed, your 
mother takes care I shan’t forget that fact, if I forget 
everything else; but we are of the middle class, never- 
theless ; and a few years since, even so simple a luxury 
as muslin window-curtains was thought too good for 
us. My grandmother's first pair of muslin curtains 
were considered quite as absurd in one of her station 
as you consider Caroline's hoop is in hers.’ 

‘Nonsense, Charles. How you run on!’ 

‘Run on, my love. I was never more serious in 
my life. My grandfather rented a large farm under a 
wealthy peer; and on one of her excursions to the 
market town, my grandmother purchased some muslin 
window-curtains. My grandfather, good man, thought 
they were almost too grand for such folk, but they 
were forthwith put up in the best parlour—middle-class 
people had no “drawing-rooms” then—to the great 
admiration of the whole house. Now, it chanced that 
“my lady,” in taking her airing on horseback, rode past 
my grandfatlier’s farmhouse that very day, and being 
struck with astonishment at the sight of the white 
drapery at the windows, at once galloped back to the 
hall, and thus addressed her lord, who came forth, 
wondering at her sudden return: “ Wail, my lord, 
what do you think I’ve seen? Haw! haw! why, 
muslin curta-i-ns at Fawmer Bra-w-ns, my lord. 
Pawsitively! fawmers with muslin curta-i-ns. Haw! 
haw! haw! It’s almost as absurd as their asking last 
year for bells—pawsitively.” ’ 

‘Very funny indeed, Charles,’ said my dear Kate, 
with ra‘her a forced laugh, as if not quite relishing the 
application of my anecdote; ‘and I suppose I ought to 
give up opposition to hoops for my servants, and agree 
to’ 


‘That’s a good little Kitty,’ said I. 
were too reasonable a girl not to see the thing in a 
proper light, when it was once set before you. Nobody 
thinks muslin curtains a luxury only fit for the rich 
and great now; and so it will be, nay, is, with the dress 


*I knew you 


of our female servants. All classes are now clothed 
much more alike—a change not without advantage 
even to the most elevated. When gentlefolks were 
broadly distinguished from their inferiors by their 
dress, they could afford to be coarse in manners and 
vulgar in mind. Now, they must Je superior in order 
to look so. But I won’t moralise any more; I think I 
have said enough to convince my dear Kate that she 
has been somewhat hasty in her determination with 
regard to the dismissal of a servant who has no other 
fault than a little natural love of dress.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ replied my wife, ‘ you assume very 
coolly that you have the best of the argument; but 
now, that you have done philosophising, I should like 
to ask you a question, to which I must have a plain 
answer. We poor women, you know, can’t argue a 
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bit, and always go round in a circle, as you call it; 
so I will only ask you a plain question. Will you 
answer it?’ 

‘I'll do my best, my dear,’ said I, as cheerfully as I 
could; for I did not quite like the triumphant look 
Kate had suddenly assumed, and I began to have some 
misgivings as to the security of my victory. 

‘Now, then, Charles,’ said my wife, ‘you have 
proved entirely to your own satisfaction, if not exactly 
to mine, that a taste for personal adornment being 
common to all my sex, it is neither just nor expedient 
to oppose that taste, now that it shews itself so strongly 
in our household servants. I believe I have stated 
your argument fairly ; have I not?’ 

*You have put it very broadly, Kate; but that 
most certainly is the substance of what I maintained. 
Taking, you see, a philosophical view of’—— 

‘Of my parlour-maid’s dress,’ interrupted Kate, 
laughing heartily, for she thought she was getting the 
better of me, ‘ we ought to say nothing about it. But 
pow for my question. You are, of course, quite pre- 
pared to carry out your own doctrine to its legitimate 
consequences. Having come to a most philosophical 
conclusion, you are prepared to abide by it. I ask 
you, then—Will you permit your servants to indulge 
their taste for dress to any extent they please; and 
if not, why not? If not, why not? Teil me that, 
Charles.’ 

‘My dear,’ I began, ‘I don’t—that is, if I am 
to’—— 

* No, Charles, no ifs, if you please. As you remarked 
just now, let us be precise in our language, or we shall 
talk till midnight without getting any further. I have 
asked a plain juestion, and I want a plain answer to 
it. Why do you hesitate to give it me?’ 

* But, my love’ 

*No buts, Charles; I want neither ifs nor buts. I 
want you to tell me where you would stop, and why 
you would stop, without any ifs or buts whatever. 
Surely a philosopher cannot be at a loss to answer a 
poor simpleton like me.’ 

*Why, my dear, you will admit that the best rules 
of conduct may be pushed to absurd extremities; and 
when I said that servants should not be scolded because 
they indulge in a taste common to all womankind, of 
course I did not mean that their taste should be carried 
to an outrageous excess. In that case, I should remon- 
strate kindly with the offender on the impropriety of 
her conduct.’ 

‘Impropriety! Gracious me, Charles, why, you 
seem to have come quite round to my side of the 
question. At last, then, even you will admit that 
there is a point beyond which a servant cannot be 
suffered to indulge a love of dress. You see, I am 
not so illogical and absurd, after all, and have already 
reduced the question between us to one of degree. 
Pray, now, at what point will the philosopher stop? 
Your point is not at skirts eight-breadths wide—at 
jackets, at tucks, at flounces—dear mamma hates 
those flounces!—at smart little caps, at lace sleeves, 
at silks, at muslins, at parasols’ —— 

‘For Heaven’s sake, my love!’ cried I, ‘ don’t talk so 
fast; you fairly take away my breath. Do let me get 
a word in edgewise.’ 

*No, Charles—not a word till you tell me where 
you will stop. What do you consider going too 
far?’ 


‘Well, my dear,’ said I desperately, ‘I would stop 
when the dress is not—I must use a French word, I 
can’t think of any English word which will express my 
meaning eo accurately—when, then, the dress is not 
convenable, Yes, that’s the word. When a servant’s 
dress does not appear to me to be convenable, I should 
interpose with my authority, not before. For example, 


I should interpose at —e, at —e-e-e. 


Dear me, how 
very absurd I am—at —e-e.’ 


‘Short sleeves and low dresses,’ said my wife 
maliciously. 

‘ Well—yes,’ I replied, somewhat relieved even by 
such a suggestion as that, for I began to feel consi- 
derable embarrassment in defining the exact point at 
which I should consider the convenable to have been 
disregarded. ‘Yes, at short sleeves and low dresses, 
as you say, or at anything of that kind.’ 

*You will excuse my laughing, Charles’—and the 
little minx did laugh most provokingly—‘ but really it 
is amusing to see the philosopher obliged to adopt a 
plain common-sense view of this weighty matter, after 
all. However, I don’t complain. Why should 1? We 
are getting nearer every minute. I agree to the word 
convenable, and it only remains for you to strike out 
a few of the articles you include under that word, and 
for me to admit—you see how reasonable I am—a few 
to which I object; and we shall be able to come to 
some ground of common action.’ 

* My dear Kitty,’ said I, ‘you really would make an 
excellent man of business. Nothing can be fairer 
than your proposition; and precedent, perhaps, will 
be our safest guide as to what we ought to allow, and 
what to forbid. What other people’s servants wear, 
let ours wear.’ 

*No, Charles, I can’t agree to that, and I wonder 
you should propose it. You must think me very 
stupid, for it is you that are arguing in a circle now. 
I maintain that certain articles of dress are not proper 
for my servants to wear, and thereupon you protest 
that they are proper, because the same things are 
worn by others in the same rank of life. No, no. It 
iz easy to find a precedent for anything, however dis- 
gusting. Didn’t your brother tell us the other day, 
that in the far west of America the servants at the 
inns waited on him with bare arms, and low, very 
low dresses? What others do, therefore, will be no 
guide for me. We ought to decide on principle, 
Charles, not on precedent.’ 

* My dear girl,’ said I, in a mild way—for I perceived 
that I should have to make very important concessions 
—‘I must own, that, in the heat of argument, I have 
not been careful to limit the principle for which I 
have contended within practical bounds. No doubt 
there is a point at which we should be justified in 
remonstrating with a servant who indulged a taste 
for dress; but you cannot deny that mistresses are 
apt to be somewhat unreasonably severe. If, there- 
fore, I am prepared to concede the existence of a 
point, dividing that which is, from that which is not, 
convenable in the dress of our female servants, you 
must be prepared to allow of a wider latitude to 
Caroline and her class than you have hitherto con- 
sented to do. I have taken what may be called the 
philosophical view of a by no means unimportant 
question, and you have regarded it from what may 
be said to be the practical side of it. But is there 
not some truth in both? Between—I won’t say the 
short sleeves and low bodies of the “helps” im Wisconsin 
—but between very dressy dressing, and the notions 
of your mother, there is a very wide range; and 
surely it will never be difficult for a mistress, possess- 
ing only half as much kindly feeling and good sense 
as you do, to find the means, without giving offence, 
of keeping a good servant within the bounds of 
moderation.’ 

‘But, Charles,’ said my wife, when I had concluded 
what I flattered myself was a speech calculated, by its 
moderation and the little compliments it contained, to 
bring me respectably, if not triumphantly out of the 
contest; ‘but, Charles dear, what do you say to that 
creat——— to Caroline’s hoop ?’ 

‘Now, really, my good Kate, you are enough to 
provoke a saint. I thought the hoop-question was 
amicably settled at any rate.’ 

‘Perhaps it is, my dear,’ replied Kate with pro- 
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yoking sarg-froid. ‘But in that case, you consent to 
put the obnoxious article into our common index 
, 


lorius. 
“TCensent | Not I, indeed. Why, all my argument 
went to shew that such trifles ought not to be inter- 
fered with.’ 

‘I know it did, Charles; but to my mind it didn’t 
shew anything of the kind; and as dear mamma 
says’—— 

‘Oh con’—— 

‘Charles !” 


MY EXTINCT GARDEN. 


I tive a thousand feet above the sea, perched up on 
a hill, shut in on every side by dark mountains and 
dreary moors, the prevailing aspect of which is 
decidedly black. Black roads, black houses, black 
faces shew pretty plainly what a black inside the 
world has. - Being fond of gardening, I determined to 
have such a garden as should outshine all the sur- 
rounding blackness ; but after a desperate contest with 
the wind and weather, I gave it up in despair. The 
frost killed the rhododendra, while the east wind 
nipped the roses; so I turfed up my beds, and sulkily 
took to planting potatoes instead; when a happy 
accident diverted my horticultural exertions into a 
new channel, and with better effect. My new garden 
had some decided advantages over the old one. It is 
unchanged by weather; summer’s heat and winter’s 
snow have no effect on its contents; and yet, strange 
to say, at Kew or the Crystal Palace, they require the 
most careful tending and the most uniform tempera- 
ture. My garden is not so neatly kept as some tidy 
people might like, but yet there is order amidst the 
rubbish. Instead of walks neatly gravelled and turf- 
trimmed, we use iron rails, and in lieu of spades and 
such-like tools, ponderous pickaxes and shovels; yet 
notwithstanding these formidable weapons, and the 
stalwart appearance of my numerous gardeners, the 
flowers themselves are of the most delicate description; 
even so fine as to require the aid of a microscope to 
develop their minuter characters. What is, then, the 
real state of affairs? In the number of Chambers’s 
Journal for April is an interesting paper, ‘A Day 
with the Woolhope Field-club.’ Now, such a garden 
as mine comes most particularly under the notice of 
both botanists and geologists of a naturalist’s club, 
so I will describe as briefly as I can a most inter- 
esting spot in the earth’s past life, without, I hope, 
tiring the reader’s patience overmuch with geological 
technicalities. 

Low down, then, in the earth’s crust, we arrive 
at the carboniferous formation, whose hidden trea- 
sures have contributed so materially to England’s 
greatness. Tle reader may learn from the paper to 
which I have referred, that it is divided into three 
important groups of strata, of which the lowest— 
that of the mountain limestone, with its numerous 
characteristic shells and corals—is succeeded by the 
millstone grit, which is rather barren as regards 
fossils—although some are to be found—and the latter, 
in its turn, is overlaid by the coal-measures. ‘The way 
in which these respective divisions lie in or upon one 
another, may be exemplified by three basins, placed 
inside each other, each of which is smaller than the 
one beneath it, and therefore allowing a belt or rim 
of the lower one to be visible. 
variable thickness, but always preserve their relative 
positions. Thus, though one or both may be absent, 
yet the grit is never found above the coal, or the 


limestone above the grit; and, as an example of this | 


absence, we may mention the Dudley coal-field in 
Staffordshire, where the coal-measures rest imme- 
diately upon limestone of a Silurian character. As 
in everything else of nature’s handiwork, we are struck 


These groups are of | 


with the utility of this arrangement to man; since 
without limestone, the iron manufacture would prob- 
ably come to a stand-still, because to extract and melt 
the iron-ore—which is usually found in veins parallel 
to the coal—a flux or mixture is needed, composed of 
the ore, coal (or coke), and limestone. 

The millstone grit is of the least commercial conse- 
quence in the whole series. It generally consists of 
a very hard gritty stone, filled with quartz pebbles, 
and is looked on with a good deal of disgust, both by 
the colliers below ground and the farmers above 
ground—the former, because they know that when 
they arrive at it, they will get no more coal; and the 
latter, because the sterile character of the stone seems 
to communicate a similar effect to the soil above, 
which, as a general rule, only supports a dry, heathery 
pasturage for sheep. In the north of England espe- 
cially, there are large districts composed of millstone 
grit—in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Northumberland, as 
may be seen on reference to the colouring of a geological 
map. Inthe South Wales basin, the thickness averages 
about 200 feet, and it goes by the expressive name 
of Farewell Rock, indicating to the colliers that they 
have come to the end of their tether; though, as there 
are exceptions to every rule, there are sometimes thin 
beds, called, in Wales, Rosser veins, found interspersed 
in the grit. Finally, above these groups, we arrive at 
the coal-measures, which are of very variable thickness; 
in the vale of Neath, no less than 8000 feet; although 
this calculation must not be understood to mean the 
amount of thickness of coal only, but is inclusive of 
the beds of sandstone and shale which intervene. 

The coal-measures are again subdivided into the 
upper and lower groups by a thick set of beds, called 
the Pennant grit, a coarse sandstone, filled with car- 
bonaceous specks, and much used for roofing purposes. 
Amongst these grits are some coal-beds, in most places 
scarcely worth the working; in the neighbourhood 
of Swansea, however, they assume a more important 
character, being 2125 feet in thickness, and possessing 
a dozen valuable seams. The South Wales coal- 
measures all belong to the lower group; hence, 
throughout the district, long ridges of Pennant grit 
are seen running from north to south, towards the 
Bristol Channel, dividing the country into narrow 
parallel valleys, which teem with their hundreds and 
thousands of population, brought hither by the riches 
beneath. 

As regards my garden, then, we will dismiss the 
upper coal-measures, which are principally to be seen 
in the north of England. The number and thickness 
of the workable seams differ in many parts of the basin, 
ranging in number from ten to twenty, and in thick- 
ness from 2 to 8 feet. The same seam of coal, too, 
will be of varying thickness at different works: thus, 
the Bydellog vein is, at Beaufort, in Monmouthshire, 
3 feet thick; at Ebbwvale, 3 feet 9 inches; at Nantyglo, 
4 feet; at Clydach, 2 feet 3 inches; at Blaina, 5 feet 
6 inches; and at Cwm-telery, 5 feet. The seams are 
separated from each other by layers of shale, iron-ore, 
or hard rock, also of different degrees of thickness, 
which are all gifted with some familiar name, according 
to the locality. Finally, access may be had to the 
different seams vertically or horizontally—by pit or 
level. Everybody knows what a pit or shaft is; but a 
level is not so common. When a country is very hilly, 
a way can be pierced through the hill to reach the 
seam of coal, which has the advantage of not requiring 
the costly apparatus of shaft, engines, or pumping- 
gear, and which, in fact, is nothing more than a long 
tunnel. Hundreds of miles are thus scooped out in 
level, making an easy and inexpensive way of reaching 
the coal. But when a vein runs very near the surface, 
as, for instance, round the shoulder of a hill—then 
the coal and iron-ore are reached from the surface— 


| the rock is excavated, leaving, as the work goes on, 
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precipitous escarpments, from which the ore, or, as 
—— generally called, ‘ balls of mine,’ are extracted ; 

lower still, the collier is hewing away at the coal, 
a sort of work which is called patch-working. Here 
is then a fine opportunity for the geologist to see, by 
the light of heaven, how the strata run; and here 
it was—in the highest seam, called the Ellid Vein 
—that I found my garden. 

The coal- measures have long been favourably 
known to geologists for the abundance and beauty of 
the fossils contained in them; indeed, as early as 
1697, we hear of a geological Welshman, Llwyd by 
name, who made an excursion into Breconshire, and 
remarked on the singular construction of the levels, 
*wherebie two horsemen could ride abreaste;’ but 
what puzzled him most was meeting with a large 
mass of shale, fluted regularly, and marked all over 
with little pits or depressions. He referred to what 
is now called a stigmaria, a fossil which has only 
of late years found its proper place in natural history. 
Every seam may be seen to possess three 
distinct divisions; of which the uppermost, the roof, 
is a mass of slaty clay or shale, often the most prolific 
portion as regards vegetable remains in good preser- 
vation; in the middle is the veritable coal, which in 
itself is nothing less than the carbonised remains of 
trees and plants, of which only the external structure 
remains. Lastly, underneath it all is a stratum of 
thick clay, technically termed ‘underclay,’ which is 
invariably present in a true coal-seam, and always 
contains the stigmariz#, which are the roots and bases 
of the gigantic trees which afterwards composed the 
coal. Many of these trees have been found in situ, 
in Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Northumberland, where, 
within half a mile, twenty upright stems were dis- 
covered on the coast, proving in reality their vegetable 
nature, and that the underclay was the soil in which 
they grew. 

The number of species of coal-plants is about a 
thousand, of which the greater part belong to the fern 
class. Of this number, about two hundred have been 
found in Great Britain ; and, singularly enough, species 
identical with these have been discovered in America, 
Australia, and Greenland; shewing how great a change 
has taken place in the temperature of these regions 
since the carboniferous epoch. From the slabs of 
shale, which lie about in my garden in such utter 
confusion, I have obtained above fifty different forms 
of fruit, flower, and fern, of the utmost delicacy 
of form. Most abundantly appear the sigillaria, 
carved in such regular and quaint rows, each little 
depression marking the place from whence fell off the 
petiole or leaf-stalk. ‘These are the trees of which the 
stigmariz, before mentioned, are considered to be the 
reots, and of which I have five or six varieties—the 
oculata, or eyed sigillaria, the reniform or kidney- 
shaped, the tesselated, and others, named according 
to the notions of the discoverers. Next comes the 
lepidodendron, or scaled tree, a gigantic member of 
the lycopodiacee or club-moss family, which reached 
the height of sixty feet or more, gradually diminishing, 
until it finished off with a small tuft or plume. If 
well examined, each of the innumerable lozenge-shaped 
hieroglyphics will be seen to be full of a yet more 
delicate sculpture. Associated with these are num- 
bers of cones or lepidostrobi, the fruits of the lepido- 
dendron. Very frequent also are the calamites, or 
reed-plants, allied to the marestail, which, unlike the 
degenerate reeds of the present day, were upwards of 
40 feet high, and 3 feet thick. ‘There were giants 
in those days.’ More numerous than all these are 
the specimens of the fern tribe, of which there are 
150 ies known, not one of them identical with 
existing ferns. The neuropteris, with its finely veined 
leaves; the delicate sphenopteris, or wedge-shaped 
fern; the pecopteris; the glossopteris, or tongue- 


shaped; and many, many others, which it would be 
tedious for general reader to enumerate. The 
perfect preservation of this ancient flora could not 
fail to interest the observer, whether geologically 
inclined or not. 

Before we close this subject, let us take a glance 
at the state of the earth in which they flourished. 
We behold, in our mind’s eye, huge forests, growing 
in rank luxuriance under a tropical atmosphere, 
Every tree strikes us as being vast in size and strange 
in form. We see strange and wondrous forms of fish 
peopling the waters which surround this primeval 
jungle; almost the only signs of animal life visible 
—the mailed holoptychius, the fine-toothed ccelacan- 
thus, and the huge megalichthys. But a change at 
length takes place. There is a fearful convulsion of 
nature, the consequence of which is a subsidence of 
the forest, which is covered by the waters of a fresh sea. 
Ages roll on, and a new forest takes its place, and 
flourishes like its predecessor, only to be engulfed in 
its turn. This goes on until a new geological system 


arrives, and the world puts on a new aspect, with new 
inhabitants, both animal and vegetable. The result of 
these repeated subsidences is, that each fresh forest 
has been compressed by an enormous weight, and at 
an enormous heat, causing the carbonisation of all its 
contents, and giving us in after-ages a seam of coal 
for every time the process was repeated. 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN, 
CHAPTER XII. 


Passion had not entirely swamped the slight stock of 
common-sense I was possessed of; and restraining 
myself by a strong effort from forthwith denouncing 
Webbe’s treacherous villainy to his face, I hurried off 
to bed, there to reflect quietly upon the course I ought 
to adopt. But quiet reflection was no more possible 
than sleep, till the wordless rage of mortified self-love, 
aggravated by the savage consciousness of what an 
egregious booby my own absurd conceit had helped to 
make me, had in some degree exhausted itself, partly, 
as I remember, by furiously punching the pillows, 
as imaginary substitutes for the privateer captain’s 
head, and, but less frequently and fiercely, that of M. 
Sicard. ‘As easily led by the nose as asses are,’ was 
I! Why, ay, hitherto; but not quite so easily for the 
future, he shall find, now that I thoroughly know the 
gentleman who fancies he has got that prominent 
feature of mine so securely betwixt his finger and 
thumb. It strikes me very forcibly, noble captain, 
do you know, that, clever and cunning as you are, 
and close upon the winning-post as you and that 
Jezebel Féron believe yourselves to be, it will not be 
impossible to trip up the heels of both, for all that’s 
come and gone yet. Very far from impossible; though 
assuredly whoever would successfully contend with 
such wily, practised devils, should maturely meditate 
his plan of battle. 

I anxiously sought to do so. One considerable 
advantage that partially overheard conference certainly 
gave me: I now knew that Webbe and the woman 
Féron were not only confederate with each other in 
the abduction of Mrs Waller’s child, but sworn accom- 
plices in the scheme which was ‘to utilise’ that 
atrocious deed. I was no longer in the dark, then, as 
to the sinister complicity of the privateer captain with 
the pretended mother of Clémence; and I compre- 
hended that, whilst playing into each other’s hands 
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up to a certain point, they had individually a separate 
game to bring to a triumphant issue. ‘Remember, 
Webbe, that you cannot play your own game out 
successfully without first winning mine. This marriage 
first, or, by all that’s sacred or infernal’——, quoth 
the woman, the unspoken threat evidently implying 
that she would at all hazards mar his particular 
project, should he prove false to her. Yes, but what 
could be the particular project contemplated by 
Webbe, to which my marriage with Clémence was the 
enforced, indispensable preliminary? ‘There I was at 
sea again, without rudder or compass. The obtain- 
ment of the reward promised by my mother, and 
largely augmented as well as guaranteed by Mrs 
| Linwood! What else could it be? But how, on the 
‘other hand, would that marriage, simply because I 
should be tolerably rich, ‘utilise’ her crime to the 
woman-conspirator’s so complete satisfaction? She 
| might, it was true, count safely enough that in that case 
| the affection, mingled with fear, with whieh she had 
inspired the stolen child, would stand between her and 
| the legal vengeance of the Linwoods; but that, it was 
now apparent, she had boldly challenged by disclosing, 
| through Webbe, the secret of her pretended daughter’s 
| birth. The realisation of the reward, which there 
| could be no doubt she would share, was again the only 
rational solution I could arrive at; and tiring at 
Jength of a barren cogitation in which I only slipped 
from one untenable hypothesis to another, I bent my 
}mind to the elaboration of a counter-plot, which, if 
carried out successfully, would effectually confound 
their knavish tricks, of whatever nature or design 
| those tricks might be. 

| I must make a confidante of Clémence, to begin with. 
| She would, of course, have already comprehended that, 
| after her impassioned apostrophe, in my hearing, to the 
| wounded bootmaker, marriage with me, were she still 
herself disposed to acquiesce in that dreadful martyr- 
dom, was quite out of the question. Then Madame de 
| Bonneville’s conversation with Webbe would prove to 


"her that that lady was on the verge of ruin, only to 


| be averted by that impossible marriage, or, as I should 
| put it, by her, Clémence’s, flight with me to England, 
|under the protection of some respectable female, 
whose services a handsome douceur would easily secure, 
taking with us the necklace, armlets, and other pices 
accusation; I, on my part, solemnly pledging myself 
for Mrs Waller and my father, that not only no legal 
prosecution of Madame de Bonneville should be insti- 
tuted, but that half the reward, at least, promised to 
Webbe should be given to her upon the simple con- 
dition, that she made a formal declaration, upon oath, 
| of all the circumstances attending the carrying off the 
child Lucy Hamblin. I could further represent that if 
she, Clémence, should remain obstinately constant’ to 
the cordwainer, the Wallers might, possibly, be brought 
to acquiesce in her wishes; whereas it was plain that 
Madame de Bonneville would, for obvious reasons, re- 
main inexorably adverse to such a connection. Finally, 
I resolved that, should all other inducements fail in 
determining Clémence to take wing at once from 
France, I would propose that she and Sicard should 
be forthwith united in the holy bonds of wedlock, 
and that he should accompany us to England. I 
would not, however, have recourse to that temptation 
except in the last resort, and after all less potent 
persuasives had been tried and failed. The rescue of 
aed father’s name from ignominy was the great end I 


was bound to keep in view; and if that could only be 
gained by forwarding a mésalliance between Lucy 
Hamblin and Jacques Sicard, the distasteful condition 
must e’en be complied with. Sicard bore a fair 
character. Mrs Waller’s daughter did not need to 
marry a rich husband, and the young people were 
strongly attached to each other: so that, positively, 
unless all novel-writers were arrant blockheads—a 
notion not to be entertained for a moment—I should 
be doing a highly meritorious act in assisting to legally 
unite two loving, ardent hearts, which must else be 
cruelly sundered—broken, perhaps, who knew! Still, 
in deference to an absurd social prejudice which I 
could not quite away with, the bonne bouche of the 
bootmaker should, I re-determined, be the last bait 
with which I would tempt the timid maiden to break 
the strong fetters of habitual fear and subjection, and 
boldly seize the fortunate opportunity, which missed, 
might never again court her acceptance. 

A good plot—an excellent plot; one that, unless 
I blundered grossly, could hardly fail of success; 
and who then would have been led by the nose ?— 
William Linwood or the valiant captain who arran 
the private marriage, bridegroom personally unknown 
to the retained priest, settled the scheme of flight, and 
kept Baptiste in readiness to ferry over the happy 
pair to the British shore and safety ! 

Really, for a while, I could scarcely credit my own 
cleverness in devising so glorious a turning of the 
tables—so delicious a hoist of the engineer with his 
own petard! Modest misgivings as to the perfect 
soundness of my calculations did not long disturb 
or keep me wake; and after a comfortable snooze, I 
leaped out of bed in a state of entire self-satisfaction, 
and with a confidence in my own sagacity as cool and 
clear as the bright wintry morning streaming in broad 
daylight through the chamber-windows. 

If Vanity, O paradise of fools, so frequently leads 
otherwise sufficiently sensible men into thy 
domain, it not the less delights to plunge them, 
while they sleep, into the real and fatalest quagmires 
which lurk beneath thy cloud-like, illusive surface! As 
thus with me: 

My haste in dressing was arrested by the discovery, 
that the puce-red redingote and blue silk vest were 
irretrievably ruined by large patches of lamp-oil. In 
whirling the lamp round my head on the previous 
evening, I had managed to pientifully besprinkle those 
garments with the inodorous liquid, and to wear them 
again was impossible. I was consequently obliged to 
have recourse to my original wardrobe; and as the 
pale-blue pants contrasted abominably with a decent 
English black coat and waistcoat, they also were 
exchanged for less gay integuments. The transfor- 
mation thus effected in my personality mightily 
pleased me; and necessity having compelled me to so 
far cast off the piebald costume of the Pas de Calais, 
and as I was, besides, to leave France in a day or 
two at furthest, it seemed to me that I might e’en 
venture to complete the operation. I did so: discarded 
the atrocious ear-rings, and not without considerable 
labour and expenditure of soap and water, dis- 
Brutusised my hair. The change was really marvel- 
lous: I was myself again; and having always piqued 
myself upon being a well-dressed young fellow, the 
thought flashed through me with a glow of exulta- 
tion as I surveyed myself to as great an extent as 
possible in the diminutive dressing-glass, that Made- 
moiselle Clémence would now see to somewhat better 
advantage the individual, to accept whom as a 
husband had involved, on her part, so distressing a 
sacrifice. There was certainly no accounting for taste; 
still, as between me and that bullet-headed bootmaker, 
there could, I flattered myself, be no—— 

Quick footsteps outside, and a sharp knocking at the 
chamber-door, suddenly challenged my attention to an 
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announcement in the voice of the femme de chambre 
that ‘une jeune personne’ below desired to see M. 
Jean Le Gros immediately. 

‘Une jeune personne’ desirous of seeing me imme- 
diately! Who, in wonder’s name, could it be? 
Mademoiselle Clémence? Hastening to obey the 
surprising summons, I was met, upon emerging from 
the chamber, by a little scream from the femme de 
-chambre, who started back, exclaiming: ‘My God! 
who is that ?’ 

‘Me, assuredly—Monsieur Jean Le Gros.’ 

* My faith, it ts the voice and droll accent, but ’"—— 

I was quickly out of hearing, but looking back as I 
turned down stairs, at the further end of the corridor, 
I saw the woman staring after me with wide-opened 
eyes and mouth—a pantomimic continuation, as it 
were, of her amazed, doubtful ‘ but.’ 

The ‘ jeune personne’ waiting in the hall was one of 
Madame de Bonneville’s workwomen, and she too was 
apparently only convinced by the voice and droll 
accent that I was really the M. Jean Le Gros to whom 
she had brought a letter from Mademoiselle Clémence, 
with strict injunctions to deliver it into his own hands. 
At the momznt she was doing so, and saying: ‘ Monsieur 
Le Gros will then have the goodness to read it at once,’ 
a gentleman came out of one of the lower rooms, 
and was leaving the hotel, but turned sharply round, 
and looked keenly at the individual addressed by that 
name. It was Mr Tyler the American. I had seen 
him but once, and that but for a few moments on the 
ramparts the day before, and as he, though with some- 
what of a puzzled, mystified air, passed on his way 
without speaking, I concluded that he had not recog- 
nised me; and that, it vaguely occurred to me, was as 
well. 

The note from Mademoiselle Clemence ran thus: 
*‘Cuer Ami—lI pray of you not to speak of yester- 
evening’s sad occurrences to any one, especially not to 
Captain Webbe, till you have seen me. I begin to 
understand that we have both, to a certain extent, 
been the dupes of that man’s cunning roguery. Please 
to send word by bearer—simply yes or no—if I may 
expect to see you at about eleven o'clock this 
forenoon. . 

‘Say “Yes” to Mademoiselle de Bonneville from 
me,’ said I. 

*I shall do so,’ replied the woman. 
monsieur.’ 

I had hardly regained my chamber, when the femme 
de chambre again tapped at the door, and opening it, 
I saw she was accompanied by one of the waiters. 

* Monsieur, your uncle,’ said the woman, with a 
peculiarity of tone that jarred disagreeably upon my 
ear, ‘desires me to say that he waits breakfast for 

ou.’ 
: ‘Very well And pray, what message do you 
bring?’ said I, somewhat fiercely addressing the 
waiter, who, whilst the woman was speaking, eyed me 
with insolent inquisition. 

‘None,’ he replied, turning carelessly upon his heel ; 
‘none at present, Monsieur Le Gros.’ 

I was a good deal startled by the man’s manner, 
instantly suggesting as it did, that with my usual 
propensity for running my heedless head against a 
post, I had done a very rash and foolish thing in 
resuming the precise dress I had worn at the Avranches 
banquet, and likely enough described in the newspaper 
paragraph Madame de Bonneville had spoken of, 
Webbe would know if I had thereby incurred any real 
danger, and I hastened to join him. 

He was reading a newspaper when I entered the 
breakfast- room, and seemed to be struck with 
astonishment and dismay at my appearance. 

‘What, rash boy,’ he angrily exclaimed, ‘is the 


* Good-day, 


meaning of this fool’s trick? Are you tired of your | F 


lite?’ 


I explained why I could not wear the puce-coloured 
redingote and blue vest, but of course without men- 
tioning how the accident occurred. The explanation 
or apology seemed to mollify Webbe’s wrath, but not 
in the least to diminish his alarm. 

‘Read this,’ he exclaimed, handing me the news- 
paper. 

I ran over the paragraph to which his finger pointed. 
It was a pompous version of the Avranches affair, 
copied from a Havre journal, and therefore supplied, 
it might be taken for granted, by Auguste Le Moine. 
My person and dress, to the very cross-barred satin 
waistcoat I had on, the fashion in which I wore my 
hair, as well as [accent guttural of my French, were 
carefully described ; and I blushed with shame for the 
inexcusable folly I had committed in taking pains to 
realise to the most cursory observer the portrait drawn 
of the ‘infamous spy’ by the newspaper. The article 
concluded by impressing upon all patriotic Frenchmen 
the duty of assisting to apprehend the said ‘infamous 
spy,’ and deliver him into the hands of justice. 

‘You can now appreciate the extent of your insane 
rashness,’ said Webbe, as the paper dropped from my 
hands. ‘Who has seen you in that dress?’ he added 
with peremptory sternness. 

*The gargon Edouard, the femme de chambre whose 
face is pitted with the small-pox, and one of Madame 
de Bonneville’s workwomen, who brought me a note 
from Mademoiselle Clémence.’ I did not think it 
necessary to mention Mr Tyler, my impression being 
that he had not recognised me. 

A bitter oath broke from Webbe’s ashy, quivering 
lips. It was plain that he thought the peril deadly, 
imminent, and of a kind which no courage or readiness 
of resource on his part might avail to turn aside or 
elude. Deadly, imminent peril to me only it at first 
appeared, not to himself. 

‘As if your position,’ he went on to say, ‘was not 
already, after the publication of this accursed para- 
graph in a St Malo journal, sufficiently critical! Come, 
however, what may, I am guiltless of your blood: you 
cannot but admit that. But it is madness to stand 
idly babbling here. I must see that sly knave Edouard 
at once. He was reading the newspaper when I came 
into the room, and you may be arrested, walked off, 
and done for, before the day is two hours older. Do 
not stir from this till I return.’ 

The privateer captain was soon back again, and 
appeared to be even more excited and perturbed than 
when he left the room. 

‘It is as I feared,’ he said. ‘Edouard has identified 
you, as he could hardly help doing, with the newspaper 
portrait. A considerable bribe, coupled with an 
indirect threat and promise, pointing to the future— 
he believing, as the newspaper intimates, that you are 
a confidential agent of the Bourbons, whose restoration 
is now only a question of a few days or weeks, more 
or less—has perhaps secured his and Marguerite’s 
silence. Perhaps, I say; for there was.a knavish 
glimmer in the fellow’s eyes when I placed the rouleau 
of Napoleons in his hand, which forbids trust in his 
purchased promises. Upon my soul, Linwood,’ added 
Webbe, ‘I cannot at all understand you. Ten minutes 
ago, you were as alarmed as I am; and now your 
cheek has regained its colour, and you listen to what 
I say with the coolness of an iceberg. Is this a sign 
of calm determination or of mere doltishness ?’ 

‘I am not going to be scared away from St Malo, 
Mr Webbe, till the purpose that brought me here has 
been accomplished; of that be quite assured. And 
reflection tells me it is preposterous to argue that I 
have made myself amenable as a spy to the sentence 
of a court-martial, able as I am to prove the entirely 
pacific nature of the errand that brought me to 
rance,’” _ 

*You talk of you know not what,’ rejoined Webbe, 
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with increasing heat. ‘ Whether shooting you by 
sentence of a court-martial would be strictly legal 
or not, will not weigh a scruple in the matter. ‘The 
practical consideration is, that Schwartzenberg’s irre- 
sistible march upon Paris, and Wellington’s triumphant 

in the south of France, have so exasperated, 
maddened the French soldiery, that they would sacri- 
fice a hecatomb of Englishmen upon much slighter 
evidence than that adduced by young Le Moine against 
you. In this very paper there is an account of the 
shooting of a French émigré, caught, poor devil! at 
Rouen, and suspected only, the proofs being far from 
conclusive, of being a secret agent of the Bourbons. 
The inflammable soil of France is on fire,’ continued 
Webbe, ‘and had already become much too hot, I 
must tell you, for the soles of my feet: I am therefore 
off at once; and unless you are resolved to court 
destruction, you will follow my example. Of course, 
you and Mademoiselle Clémence,’ he added sharply, 
‘have come to an understanding ?’ 

‘Mademoiselle Clemence and I have come to an 
understanding.’ 

‘What, then, do you mean by saying you will 
not be scared out of St Malo till the purpose that 
brought you here has been accomplished ?’ 

‘Can I ask a young girl to take flight with me to 
England at an hour’s notice?’ 

‘I should think so, when her consent has been 
obtained ; the priest is ready at five minutes’ notice 
to do his office, and the life of her beloved futur is at 
stake. It is your modest diffidence, Linwood,’ added 
Webbe, with fast recovering calmness and good- 
humour, as he reseated himself at the breakfast-table— 
‘It is your modest diffidence, Linwood, which suggests 
that difficulty. That is an amiable quality of mind, I 
admit, but not without its inconveniences, and, as I 
was remarking the other day to my American friend, 
Mr Tyler, especially so in regard of his countrymen, 
of whom it is so prominent a characteristic, causing 
them to so strictly respect the school-copy maxim, of 
self-praise being no recommendation, as to, possibly, 
hinder them from obtaining that paramount position 
in the universal earth which they could, would, should, 
might, or ought but for that to achieve.’ 

*Richard’s himself again!’ said I; ‘his appetite for 
breakfast and banter quite restored, I am glad to see. 
He has been frightening himself and me with shadows.’ 

*‘ Warning shadows, my boy, of terrible realities, 
which we must ayoid or perish: still, having ascer- 
tained and demonstrated the nature and bearings of 
the coming danger, and the likeliest mode of avoiding 
it, there is not the slightest use in whimpering about 
the matter; and a hearty breakfast is, I assure you, 
a capital preparation for a day of peril and brave 
exertion. Let me help you to a slice of this excellent 
ham; and a cup of hot coffee, a fresh supply of which, 
if you will ring the sonnette, will, I daresay, be brought 
in by Master Edouard, whose equivocal phiz I should 
like to catch another and clearer glimpse of.’ 

‘Replenish the cafetiére, Edouard,’ said Webbe, when 
that worthy answered the bell. ‘ Whilst we have been 
idly discussing the awkward little affair you know 
of, our coffee has cooled to the temperature of the 
weather outside. And be sure to bring it yourself, 
mon brave, as I have another little word or two to read 
to you out of the same book that we opened together 
a few minutes ago.’ 

‘That. fellow’s grinning, sheepish face,’ resumed 
Webbe, when the door had closed after Edouard— 
‘that fellow’s grinning, sheepish face being inter- 
preted, means that a struggle is going on in his brain- 
pan between the honour-amongst-rogues principle of 
fairly earning the bribe he has pocketed, and an inclin- 
ation to secure the favour, and, possibly, a few more 
Napoleons, of Messieurs les Autorités, by our betrayal. 
And if honour,’ added the privateer captain, drawing 


forth his } gold watch, and transferring the long hand to 
his w t—‘and if honour is not strength- 

ened, honour will, I plainly perceive, go to the wall 
— ush! 

‘That will do, Edouard; we require nothing more, 
with the exception of a few last and most interesting 
words with you. Listen, mon gargon,’ continued Webbe : 
‘Iam about to place entire confidence in you; at the 
same time telling you frankly that it greatly annoys 
me to be obliged to do so.’ 

‘I can easily believe that, monsieur.’ 

‘To be sure youcan. You must know, then, that 
my young friend here, being naturally desirous of living 
all the days of his life, deems it expedient to quit la 
belle France with as little delay as possible. To do 
so without incurring the risk of successful pursuit, he 
will require, or rather, as I shall accompany him, we 
shall require your assistance.’ 

* My assistance, monsieur !’ 

‘Your well-paid assistance, Edouard. I propose 
managing the affair in this way. Both of us have little 
matters to arrange, which will detain us till late in the 
evening, and we have settled to start at ten o’clock in 
a chaise de poste, which you will have ready, and have 
placed our luggage in, by that hour, 

‘But, messieurs, it is impossible! 
would’——. 

‘Make you a richer man by fifty Napoleons,’ inter- 
rupted Webbe—‘ fifty gold Napoleons, mon brave, for a 
trifling service which cannot by possibility compromise 

ou.’ 

‘Fifty Napoleons, monsieur, of course, means in 
addition to—to’—— 

‘In addition to those you have already received ?— 
Certainly. It is understood, then. You are sure of 
Marguerite ?’ 

‘ Perfectly sure, monsicur.’ 

‘That will do, then. Stay; I have lost one of the 
hands of my watch; and as a correct knowledge of 
time will be essential just now, I will thank you to 
get a new one fitted, and if it can be done by the hour 
we purpose leaving, have it cleaned.’ 

‘It shall be done, monsieur, without fail,’ replied 
Edouard, taking the watch. ‘It will be well, too, that 
no one should have an opportunity of reading this 
newspaper,’ he added, as he thrust the Journal de St 
Malo into his pocket. 

‘A good thought, Edouard ; 
ink, and paper.’ 

‘We shall lose the watch,’ said Webbe as soon as 
we were again alone, ‘as well as our portmanteaus and 
clothes. But nothing less would, I feared, satisfy him, 
upon reflection, that we should be here this evening at 
ten o’clock, to present him with fifty Napoleons.’ 

‘You do not then intend to do so?’ 

Webbe Jaughed out as merrily as if enjoying an 
excellent joke in the safe security of the Scout's cabin. 
‘Once upon a time you know,’ said he presently, 
‘there was a gentleman, that in pure kindness to his 
horse buttered his hay; and now I have so thickly 
buttered the promised provender of the greedy ass we 
have to deal with, that the bare imagination of such a 
feast will scal his lips till you, I trust, are far beyond 
the range of a French firing-party. Why, man alive, 
what are you dreaming of? Once permitted to leave 
this hotel, we should be simply mad to return! In 
one hour from this, or less if possible, I shall have left 
St Malo; in three, at furthest, you, your wife, and 
Fanchette, will, I hope, be on the road to Granville—— 
Ah! here is our friend Edouard with pens, ink, paper, 
and sealing-wax. All right, Edouard; you will nos 
forget ten precisely, and—the fifty Napoleons.’ 

The man grinned, bowed, and left the room, fully 
intending, I was sure, to fulfil his part in the bargain. 

‘And now, Linwood, my brave lad,’ said Webbe, ‘I 
have to make a request which may carry an ominous 


Such an act 


and now bring us pens, 
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sound with it, but is in reality only a matter of 
common precaution. I go overland to Cherbourg; 
thence probably, if Auguste Le Moine is not in the 
way, to Havre de Grace. You with your charming 
bride to England, vid Jersey. Now, distressing 
as the possibility of being cut down like the grass on 
one’s wedding-day must be to the sensitive mind of a 
youthful bridegroom, it is useless endeavouring to 
conceal from ourselves that you may be overtaken and 
summarily shot; in which case you will experience 
whatever consolation or the reverse may be derived 
from the fact, that you brought the catastrophe upon 
yourself. In justice to me, I therefore presume you 
will not refuse to state that fact in a letter addressed 
to your mother and intrusted to me, but not of course 
to be delivered should you safely reach Jersey.’ 

‘I understand. If I lose my life, that is no reason, 
Captain Webbe thinks, that he should lose the reward 
he has been promised. Give me a sheet of paper.’ 

My pen scoured over the paper as I related Webbe’s 
confederacy from the first with Louise Féron, and 
I should have poured forth all the bitter thoughts that 
were seething in my brain, had it not suddenly struck 
me that the letter might be a trick of wily Webbe’s to 
make himself sure of my secret thoughts and plans. 
He might open it directly he left the hotel, and I 
should then be effectually baffled as to the scheme 
which I still hoped to carry through. I tore the 
betraying scrawl to shreds, and indited a letter which, 
should he read, would but the more completely mislead 
the privateer captain as to my real thoughts and 
purposes; and having sealed, I handed it to him. 

He had meanwhile written three letters, two of 
which he enclosed in a cover addressed to the seaman 
Baptiste; the other was for Fanchette. 

*You will give this to Baptiste,’ said Webbe; ‘it 
contains letters for persons in Jersey, and intelli- 
gible only to them, which he will deliver. This, as I 
shall not find it convenient to call at Madame de 
Bonneville’s, you will place in the hands of Fanchette. 


It instructs her to go immediately after the celebra- 
tion of the marriage—with respect to which there 
will be no difficulty or hinderance—to Monsieur 
Delisle, the courtier-maritime, who by that time will 
have provided a swift conveyance, in which you must 
all three take your departure from St Malo without 


the loss of one precious moment. And now I am off; 
all my papers are fortunately in this coat-pocket, and 
I will not even go up stairs. You, however, must get 
the cloak I have seen you occasionally wear; and mind 
you keep the collar well up as you pass along the 
streets. Good-bye, my lad; keep your spirits up, and 
your weather-eye well open, and I shall stand god- 
father to your first boy yet. By the way, Linwood,’ 
added Webbe, pausing with the handle of the door in 
his hand, ‘a thought strikes me: the wreck of empires 
and the crush of crowns just now in progress—videlicet, 
the downfall of Bonaparte and restoration of the 
Bourbons, will at least have one important and bene- 
ficial result—that of recovering my watch and our 
portmanteaus when you revisit St Malo with your 
wife. Good-bye once more.’ 

It then wanted about three-quarters of an hour to 
eleven; upon the stroke of which I arrived at the 
magasin in the Rue Dupetit Thouars, and found 
Clémence anxiously expecting me. To her, I at once 
opened my whole heart; confided to her its hopes and 
fears, its wishes, apprehensions ; and she, sweet, guile- 
less maiden, with her head resting, after the old fashion, 
upon my shoulder, and sobbing with almost convulsive 
agitation, was hearkening, yieldingly as I thought, to 
my advice and entreaties, when the door was suddenly 
flung open, and Jacques Sicard, with his head bound 
up, and his face white as the paper upon which I am 
writing, presented himself. 

‘Monsieur Linwood,’ he hurriedly exclaimed, ‘ you 


have been betrayed by a femme de chambre of 


Hotel de l’Empire, and gendarmes are already 
your track!’ 


THE OMNIBUS TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Ir will perhaps surprise our readers to learn that the | 
omnibus is no new discovery of the nineteenth century, | 
but rather the development of a seed sown in the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIV.; that is, nearly 
two hundred years ago, when the Parisians actually 
enjoyed for a time this cheap and popular mode of 
conveyance. 

Carriages on hire had already been long known in | 
Paris; Nicolas Sauvage, in the Rue St Martin, at the 
sign of St Fiacre, let out coaches by the hour or the 
day; but these conveyances, which were soon distin- 
guished by the name of the saint, were expensive, and | 
quite beyond the means of the middle class. In the 
year 1657, a Monsieur de Givry obtained letters-patent | 
‘to establish in the crossways and public places of the | 
city and suburbs of Paris such a number of coaches, | 
caléches, &c., drawn by two horses each, as he should 
judge proper; to be exposed there from seven in the 
morning until seven in the evening, at the hire of 
those who had need of them, whether by the hour, 
the half-hour, day, or otherwise, at the pleasure of 
those who wished to make use of them, to be carried 
from one place to another, wherever their affairs called | 
them, either in the city and suburbs of Paris, or as 
far as four or five leagues in the environs,’ &c. This | 
was an improvement on the system of M. Sauvage; 
but the prices still continued too high for the multi- | 
tude, and accordingly we find, in 1662, the Duke of | 
Roanés, the Marquis of Sourches, and the Marquis of | 
Crenan, soliciting and obtaining letters-patent for a | 
great speculation—carriages to contain eight persons 
at five sous the seat, and running in stated routes, at 
fixed hours—the omnibus, in short. 

The first omnibus journey was made on the 18th of | 
March 1662: on that day, seven cheap coaches were | 
driven for the first time through the streets that lead | 
from the Porte St Antoine to the Luxembourg Palace. 
According to Sauval, in his Antiquities of Paris, they | 
were pursued by the stones and hisses of the populace. 
The truth of this assertion is, however, much to be 
doubted; and we are far more inclined to believe 
Madame Perier, the sister of the great Pascal, who, 
in a letter to Arnould de Pomponne, describes the 
public joy caused by the appearance of these low-priced 
carriages. She writes as follows: 


‘Panis, March 21, 1662. 

‘ As every one has obtained some particular office in 
the affair of the coaches, I have solicited with eagerness 
that of announcing to you its success, and I have been 
so fortunate as to obtain it; therefore, sir, each time | 
you see my writing, be assured of good news. The | 
establishment commenced last Saturday morning, at | 
seven o'clock, with wonderful pomp and splendour. 
The seven carriages provided for this route were first 
distributed. Three were sent to the Porte St Antoine, 
and four were placed before the Luxembourg, where at 
the same time were stationed two commissaries of the 
Chatelet* in their robes, four guards of the high- 
provost, ten or twelve of the city archers, and as many 
men on horseback. When everything was ready, the 
commissaries proclaimed the establishment, explained 
its usefulness, exhorted the citizens to sustain it, and 
declared to the lower class that the slightest insult 
would be severely punished ; and all this was said in 
the king’s name. Afterwards, they gave the coach- 


* The great Chatelet, a court of justice. 
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their coats, which are blue—the colour of the 

and of the city—with the arms of the king and 

the city embroidered on the bosom, and then they 
ordered the departure. 

‘Immediately one of the coaches started, carrying 

inside one of the high-provost’s guards. Half a quarter 

of an hour after, another one set off, and then the two 


c 


guard, who was to remain therein the whole day. At 
the same time, the city archers and the men on horse- 
back dispersed themselves on the route. 

‘ At the Porte St Antoine the same ceremonies took 
place, at the same hour, with the three carriages that 
had been sent there, and the same arrangements were 
made with respect to the guards, the archers, and the 
men on horseback. In short, the affair was so well 
managed, that not the slightest confusion arose, and 
those carriages were started as peaceably as the 
others. 

‘The thing, indeed, has succeeded perfectly: the 
very first morning the coaches were filled, and even 
several women were among the passengers; but in the 
afternoon, the crowd was so great, that one could not 
get near them, and every day since it has been the 
same; so that we see by experience that the greatest 
inconvenience is the one you apprehended—people 
wait in the street for the arrival of one of these 
coaches to get into it, and when it comes, it is full. 
This is vexatious, but there is consolation, for it is 
known that another will arrive in half a quarter of an 
hour; however, this other comes, and it also is full; 
and after this has been repeated several times, people 
are obliged to continue their way on foot. In short, 
that you may not think I exaggerate, I tell you tiiis 
because it happened to myself. I was waiting at 
the door of St Merry’s Church, in the Rue de la 
Verrerie, having a great desire to return home in a 
coach—for it is pretty far from there to my brother’s 
house—but I had the vexation to see five coaches pass 
without being able to get a seat; all were full; and 
during all this time I heard blessings bestowed on the 
authors of an establishment so advantageous and use- 
ful to the public: as every one spoke his thought, 
some said that all this affair was perfectly well 
invented, but that it was a great fault to have put 
only seven coaches on one route; that they were not 
sufficient for half the people who had need of them, 
and that there ought to have been at least twenty. I 
listened to all this, and I was in so bad a temper 
from having missed five coaches, that at the moment I 
was quite of their opinion. In short, the applause is 
universal, and one may say that nothing was ever 
better begun. 

‘The first and second days there was a crowd on the 
Pont Neuf, and in all the streets to see them pass, and 
it was very amusing to observe the workmen cease 
their labour to look at them, so that no more work 
was done all Saturday throughout the whole route 
than if it had been a holiday. Smiling faces were seen 
everywhere—not smiles of mockery, but of content 
and joy; and this convenience is found so great that 
every one desires it for his own quarter. 

‘The shopkeepers of the Rue St Denis demand a 
route with so much importunity, that they even speak 
of presenting a petition. Preparations were being made 
to give them one next week, but yesterday morning 
M. de Roanés, M. de Crenan, and M. the High Provost 
(M. de Sourches), being all three at the Louvre, the 
king talked very pleasantly about this novelty, and 
addressing those gentlemen, said: “ And our route, will 
you not soon establish it?” 

‘These words of the king oblige them to think of the 
Rue St Honoré, and to defer for some days the Rue St 
Denis. Besides this, the king, speaking on the same 
subject, said that he wished those who were guilty of 
the slightest insolence to be severely punished, and 


others at the same intervals of time, each carrying a | ferred 


that he would not permit this establishment to be 
disturbed. 

‘This is the present position of the undertaking. I 
am sure you will not be less surprised than we are at 
its great success, which has far surpassed all our hopes. 
I shall not fail to send you exact word of every plea- 


sant thing that happens, according to the office con- 
on me, and to supply the place of my brother, 
who would have undertaken the duty with joy if he 
could write. 

‘I wish with all my heart to have matter to write 
you every week, both for your satisfaction, and for 
other reasons that you can well guess.—I am, your 
obedient servant, G. Pascat.’ 


Postscriptum in the writing of Pascal, and probably 
the last lines he ever penned—he died August 1662: 


‘I will add to the above, that the day before yester- 
day, at the king’s petit-coucher (evening reception), a 
dangerous assault was made against us by two courtiers 
most distinguished in rank and wit, which would have 
ruined us by turning us into ridicule, and would have 
given room to all sorts of attacks, but the king answered 
so obligingly and so drily with respect to the excellence 
of the affair, and for us, that they quicklyput up their 
weapons. I have no more paper; adieu, entirely yours.’ 


It has been said that Pascal was the inventor of the 
omnibus. Sauval affirms it distinctly in his Antiquities, 
and Madame de Sévigné seems to allude to it in a 
passage of one of her letters, where she says: ‘ Apropos 
of Pascal, I am in the humour to admire the honesty 
of messieurs les postillons, who are incessantly on the 
road carrying our letters.’ 

It is certain that he and his sister were pecuniarily 
interested in the affair, and it is possible that it was 
at his suggestion that his rich friend the Duke of 
Roanés became one of the principal leaders of the 
undertaking ; but we must not consider Pascal in the 
light of a vulgar speculator, for earthly interests 
affected him personally but slightly: he saw in this 
invention an advantage for the public at large; and 
if any profits were to accrue, his share was intended 
for the relief of the poor, as is evident in the following 
extract from the little work Madame Perier has 
dedicated to the memory of her brother : 

‘As soon as the affair of the coaches was settled, 
he told me that he wished to ask the farmers of it 
for an advance of a thousand francs, to send to the 
poor at Blois. When I remarked that the success 
of the enterprise was not sufficiently assured for him 
to make this request, he replied that he saw no 
inconvenience in it, because, if the affair did not 
prosper, he would repay the money from his estate, 
and he did not wish to wait until the year was ended, 
because the necessities of the poor were too urgent 
to defer charity. As no arrangement could be made 
with the farmers, he was not able to satisfy his desire. 
On this occasion, we perceived the truth of what he 
had so often told me, that he wished for riches only 
to be able to help the poor: the moment God gave 
him the hope of possessing weaith, even before he was 
assured of it, he began to distribute it.’ 

By an extract taken from the parliament registers 
in the ninth volume of the Ordonnances de Louis XIV., 
we learn that these cheap conveyances are permitted 
‘for the convenience a great number of persons 
ill accommodated ; such as pleaders, infirm people, and 
others who, not having the means to hire chairs or 
carriages, because they cost a pistole or two crowns at 
least the day, can thus be carried for a moderate price 
by means of this establishment of coaches, which are 
always to make the same journeys in Paris from one 
quarter to another—namely, the longest at five sous 
the seat, and the others less; the suburbs in propor- 
tion; and which are always to start at fixed hours, 
however small the number of persons then assembled, 
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‘and even empty, if no person should present himself, 
without obliging those who make use of this con- 
venience to pay more for their places,’ &c. 

These regulations are similar to those of the modern 
omnibus; but there were restrictions as to the quality 
of the passengers. In the same registers, volume K., 
we find it ordered that ‘soldiers, pages, lackeys, and 
other gentry in livery, also mechanics and workmen, 
shall not be able to enter the said coaches.’ 

The first route was opened on the 18th of March 
1662; the second, on the 11th of April, running from 
the Rue St Antoine, opposite the Place Royale, to the 
Rue St Honoré, as high as the church of St Roch. 
On this occasion, a placard announced to the citizens 
that the directors ‘had received advice of some 
inconveniences which might annoy persons desirous 
of making use of their conveyances; such, for 
instance, when the coachman refuses to stop to take 
them up on the route, even though there are empty 
places, and other similar occurrences; this is to make 
it known that all the coaches have been numbered, 
and that the number is placed at the top of the 
moutons,* on each side of the coachman’s box, with the 
fleur de lis—one, two, three, &c.—according to the 
number of coaches on each route. And so those who 
have reason to complain of the coachman, are prayed 
to remember the number of the coach, and to give 
advice of it to the clerk of one of the offices, that order 
may be established. 

* The carriages will always carry the arms of the city 
of Paris, and the coachmen wear a blue coat.’ 

The third route, which ran from the Rue Montmartre 
and the Rue Neuve St Enustache, to the Luxembourg 
Palace, was opened on the 22d of May of the same 
year; and the placard which conveys the intelligence 
to the public, gives notice also, ‘that to prevent the 
delay of money-changing, which always consumes 
much time, gold will not be received.’ 

Every arrangement being thus made to render these 
cheap carriages useful and agreeable, they soon became 
fashionable; so much so, indeed, that an actor named 
Chevalier wrote a comedy in verse, entitled The Intrigue 
of the Coaches at Five Sous, which was represented at 
the theatre of the Marais in 1662. Some passages of 
this play are given in the History of the French Theatre, 
by the Brothers Parfaict. What caused a fashion so 
convenient to change, seems at first sight inexplicable; 
but it is certain that after a few years the enterprise 
failed, and the omnibus was forgotten for more than a 
hundred and fifty years. Sauval attributes this mis- 
fortune to the death of Pascal; but the coaches con- 
tinued to flourish for three or four years after that 
event, which took place on the 19th of August 1662. 

‘Every one,’ says he, in a curious page of his Anti- 
quities, ‘during two years, found these coaches so con- 
venient, that anditors and masters of accounts, coun- 
sellors of the Chatelet and of the court, made no scruple 
to use them to go to the Chatelet or to the palace; 
and this occasioned the price to be raised one sou. 
Even the Duke d’Enghient has travelled in them. But 
what do I say? The king, then passing the summer 
at St Germain, whither he consented that these coaches 
should come, went in one, for his amusement, from the 
old castle, where he was staying, to the new one, to 
visit the queen-mother. Notwithstanding this great 
fashion, these coaches, three or four years after their 
establishment, were so despised, that no one would 
make use of them; and this ill success was attributed 
to the death of Pascal, the celebrated mathematician, 
still more celebrated for his Letters to a Provincial. It 
is said that he was the inventor of them, as well as 
the manager, and that he had drawn their horoscope, 


* Moutons—picces of wood placed perpendicularly on the axle- 
tree of the carriage, and to which the braces are fastened. 
+ Henri Jules de Pourbon-Condé, son of the great Condé. 


and made them public under a certain constellation, 
whose bad influences he well knew how to turn aside.’ 

If we now endeavour to discover the cause of the 
failure of an undertaking which seemed so well 
we shall find it in the restrictions it was thought 
necessary to make in the choice of the passengers, 
At a period when society was still divided into orders 
most distinctly marked, the upper and middle classes, 
who alone enjoyed the privilege of travelling together, 
saw in this invention rather a new mode than the 
fulfilment of a social want, and got tired of it after a 
certain time, as fashionable people still get tired of 
everything fashionable. It was reserved for the present 
age to adopt the true omnibus—that is, a carriage for 
the use of all indiscriminately, in which the workman 
takes his seat beside the gentleman. Thus, this con- 
veyance has become not a fashionable amusement or 
caprice, but a necessity and a habit, which can never 
be eradicated from the customs of the people. 

Neither drawing nor engraving of this ancient omni- 
bus is in existence, and we can therefore give our 
readers no description of its appearance ; as, however, 
we know that it contained eight persons, and was hung 
by long braces, fastened to moutons, it is probable it 
resembled the coaches represented in the pictures of 
Van der Meulen and Martin. 


THE FARM-SCHOOL OF GLASNEVIN. 


In driving about the beautiful environs of Dublin, the 
attention of a stranger is attracted by a large building 
which rises on a rather bare upland overlooking the 
city, and distant from it about three miles. This, 
he quickly learns, is the house connected with the | 
Training Farm of Glasnevin. On making further | 
inquiry, he is likely to be surprised by the recital he | 
gets regarding this farm, and he will be still more so | 
if he alights and inspects the establishment. Strange || 
to say, Ireland is taking a lead in a movement for the | 
scientific training of agriculturists. For several years 
past, her enviable system of National Education has | 
embraced means for practical instruction in this branch: | 
of industry. She has in all 166 farm-schools, as they 
may be called, and the establishment at Glasnevin is 
the principal one. The land attached to them is of 
very various extent, ranging from 2 to 180 acres. Two 
inspectors have been appointed to visit them, and 
report annually upon their position, progress, and | 
prospects. One of these inspectors, Mr Donaghy, | 
whose inspection extends over the schools in the 
northern district of Ireland, says, in his report for the 
year 1855: ‘ With very few exceptions, nothing in my || 
mind can be more satisfactory than the gradual pro- lf 
gress in improvement which characterises the working | 
of the whole; nor anything more gratifying than the | 
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efficient manner in which, in most instances, the | 
indoor and outdoor agricultural instruction of the 
pupils is conducted.’ And again: the schools ‘are | 
shewing an example, whether in the reclamation and | 
improvement of the land, the establishment or the 
pursuit of correct cropping and tillage, or in the supe- 
rior management of the different departments of the 
homestead, which has already been copied to a con- 
siderable extent, and which cannot ultimately fail to be 
extensively practised; whilst the valuable course of 
instruction afforded to the pupils on all the operations, 
systems, and modes of improved husbandry, must in 
time have the effect of rooting out those prejudices 
which have so long opposed a barrier to the onward 
march of agricultural improvement.’ 

The Albert Institution at Glasnevin was established 
in 1888 by the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland; it was considerably enlarged in 1849; and 
in 1853, it was opened for the reception of a class of 
about 100 agricultural pupils. The professed design 
is to supply to young men intending to become 
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agricultural teachers, farmers, land-stewards, &c., such 
instruction in the science and practice of agriculture 
as will qualify them for the proper discharge of their 
duties. The farm contains about 180 acres; and ‘with 
a view of exemplifying the most approved systems of 
culture, various rotations of cropping are followed upon 
separate divisions of it.’ The system of house-feeding 
cattle is pursued both summer and winter. ‘The 
arrangements,’ says the prospectus, ‘ for affurding the 
pupils as large an amount of information as possible 
upon every branch of the business of farming, including 
dairy-husbandry, the fattening of cattle, the breeding 
and rearing of different kinds of live-stock, the various 
operations of field-culture, and the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil, are such as to place within their reach 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the prac- 
tical details of every department of agriculture.’ The 
training institution is situated on the farm, the build- 
ings comprising dormitories, lecture and school room 
for seventy-five pupils, dining-hall, museum, library 
| and laboratory, a comprehensive range of farm-offices, 
and suitable apartments for the various officials and 
servants. The chief supervision of the entire estab- 
lishment devolves upon the superintendent, Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, M.D.; and the practical working of 
the farm is carried out by the pupils, under the 
superintendence of an agriculturist, who resides on 
the premises, assisted by a land-steward. A practical 
gardener instructs the pupils in horticulture; and 
instruction in the usual branches of a good English 
education, together with land-surveying, levelling, and 
mapping, is imparted by two competent literary 
teachers. Two sessional courses of lectures are de- 
livered annually on the following subjects: Animal 
physiology and pathology ; botany and vegetable phy- 
siology ; chemistry and geology ; practical agriculture ; 
‘and horticulture. The pupils perform, under super- 
| vision, the whole labours of the farm, such as drainage 
| operations, feeding and cleaning the horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, &c. 
| To this excellent institution there are two classes of 
| pupils admitted. One is maintained entirely at the 
| public expense, and consists of young men intending 
| to become land-stewards or farmers; the other is com- 
| posed of literary teachers qualifying themselves for the 
| conduct of agricultural schools. 
The prospective land-steward or farmer is admitted 
|| on the condition that he has acquired at one of the 
|| minor national agricultural, or one of the elementary 
|| national schools, such literary attainments as will 
| enable him to read correctly any passage in the Fourth 
| Book of Lessons; to write legibly, facilely, and correctly 
| from dictation any passage selected from the Third 
Book of Lessons; to recognise the parts of speech, and 
| parse easy short sentences in grammar; to define 
| correctly geographical technical terms, and to know 
| the general outlines of the map of the world, and the 
boundaries, rivers, counties, and chief towns of Ireland. 
He must also be able to repeat the arithmetical tables 
|| correctly, and to work with speed and accuracy the 
|, elementary rules of arithmetic, and, besides, have a 
| knowledge of fractions. Bookkeeping he must likewise 
| understand, so far as to know the ‘nature and use of 
| @ cash-account;’ and in geometry he must have an 
| acquaintance at least with the first book of Euclid. 
If he is able to do all this, and can produce satis- 
|| factory certificates as to his moral character, and can 
|| prove by the testimony of a doctor that he is free from 
| disease, he is admitted, and boarded and lodged for two 
| years, to all the privileges of the institution, provided 
he has attained the age of seventeen. ‘The literary 
| teachers are admitted on the condition that they have 
} been previously trained in the literary department of 
| the national schools, and are able to produce satisfac- 
| tory testimonials of character. Their period of training 
extends only to one year. 


The second class, who board and lodge at their 
own expense, are admitted on the payment of a 
two-guinea entrance-fee, which is expended in the 
purchase of agricultural books for the library. They 
are required to perform their share in all the ordinary 
labour of the farm; to attend punctually with the 
intern pupils all the lectures, and are amenable like 
the others to all the rules and regulations of the insti- 
tution. There is no time specified as the period of 
training for this latter class of pupils. 

The number of pupils receiving instruction in the 
Albert Institution in 1855 was ninety, all of whom 
were supported by the state. ‘To systematise the 
labour and the study, the entire number is formed 
into two divisions, A and B. Their time is appor- 
tioned as follows, during the summer half-year: All 
the pupils rise at five o’clock; half an hour is 
allowed them to dress and say prayers; and another 
half-hour is employed in feeding and cleaning the 
stock, and working in the yard and on the farm. They 
then wash, dress, and prepare for study, for which 
another half-hour is allowed. An hour and a half 
is spent in the schoolroom, and another hour is spent 
in listening to the lecture. This brings the time down 
to nine o'clock, which is the breakfast-hour. Half an 
hour having sufficed for the morning meal, class A 
departs to make preparation for construing Milton, or 
solving a problem of Euclid; while class B proceeds 
to don its working-robes, and gather up its rakes, 
hoes, mattocks, or spades. By ten o'clock, these 
preparations are expected to be complete: A descends 
into the schoolroom, and B marches into the fields. 
For four hours, A handles the pencil and the pen, and 
evolves theories; while, for the same length of time, B 
manfully wields the various implements of husbandry, 
and carries out these theories into practice. At two 
o'clock, both classes are considered fairly to have 
earned their dinner—the one by the efforts of its brain, 
the other by the sweat of its brow. An hour is occupied 
at the dining-table—for slow eating is the wholesome 
rule of Glasnevin, at the expiration of which, A accom- 
panies B on to the farm, where both work together 
until six o’clock. At this hour, they return, and 
prepare for study. Preparation is completed by half- 
past six, when they enter the schoolroom and engage 
together in study until half-past eight. Supper is 
then served, and half an hour is consumed over it. 
Another half-hour is devoted to the feeding and clean- 
ing of stock. At half-past nine, the pupils enter their | 
dormitories. For devotional exercises and preparations 
for bed, three-quarters of an hour are allowed, at the | 
end of which time they are ail snugly ensconced | 
in the blankets, and the lights are turned out. So end | 
the duties of the day, which is a type of every day | 
during the summer half-year, the duties of class A of 
course alternating with the duties of B. In winter, | 
the pupils rise at six o’clock, and work till dusk. 

With regard to the literary instruction at the insti- 
tution, it may be stated that the four hours from ten 
to two are devoted to the study of the usual branches 
of an English education, and that the hours in the 
morning and evening at which both sections attend 
in the schoolroom, are devoted to the reading of agri- 
cultural books, and in preparing notes on the lecture 
subjects. Drawing and singing are taught for an hour 
on four evenings in the week, and surveying is taught 
to the advanced pupils three evenings in the week, and 
also from half-past three to half-past five o'clock every 
Friday afternoon. 

The food is plain, wholesome, and notwithstanding 
the elasticity of young farmers’ stomachs, ample. 

General rules and regulations are laid down for the 
observance of the pupils, in which punctuality and 
prompt obedience to the orders of the officers are 
strictly insisted upon. They are required to cultivate 
habits of cleanliness and neatness; to wear slippers 
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within doors, and school-coats at study, but to 
divest themselves of both before they go outside. No 
unnecessary noise is permitted inside the building, 
and smoking and the use of spirituous liquors are 
strictly prohibited. The principle of meum and tuum 
is rigorously adhered to, no pupil being permitted * to 
wear or injure any article the property of another ;’ 
and any pupil who carelessly injures or mislays any 
article 8 mathe to the institution, is required to bear 
the expense of repairing or replacing it. Regard- 
ing religious instruction as of the greatest value, 
the neglect of attendance on Sunday worship, and 
of other religious duties, is regarded as a serious 
offence. Intimacy with the servants in the institution 
is prohibited, as is also undue intercourse with per- 
sons living in the immediate vicinity of the farm; 
and also, unfortunately for those who have tastes and 
ambitions in common with M. Soyer, admission into 
the culinary department cannot be obtained without 
the authority of the officers. There is also a strict 
rule with regard to books and newspapers. ‘It is not 
permitted to become a member of any political society, 
nor to take part at any meeting of a sectarian charac- 
ter. Newspapers, books, and periodicals of a political 
or polemical character, are prohibited ; also discussions 
on these subjects.’ Yard-officers are, in their turn, 
appointed to attend to the stock, and keep the farm- 
yard and offices clean; and in this, as we have seen, 
they are assisted by the entire class, morning and 
night, Sundays and holidays excepted. Each pupil is 
called upon in turn to take charge of a horse, which 
he cleans and litters under the direction of an ex- 
perienced ploughman. Such is the process by which 
young peasants are transformed into intelligent farmers 
at the Albert Institution, Glasnevin. 

The total expenditure of the Institution in 1855 was 
1.4568, allocated as follows: General farm-expenses, 
L.178 ; seeds, implements, live-stock, &c., not included 
in general farm-expenses, L.809; rent and taxes, 
L.788 ; maintenance of agricultural teachers, pupils, 
and servants, L.1943; and salaries of lecturers, teachers, 
and servants, L.854. The total receipts for the sale 
of farm-produce amounted to L.1497, and the live and 
dead stock was valued at L.3151. The live-stock 
consisted of 7 draught animals, 65 cattle, 90 sheep, 
54 pigs, and 90 poultry. Between January 1847 and 
December 1855, no less than 270 young men were 
educated in the Albert Training Institution, and left 
it to carry out the instruction there received on farms 
of their own, or on the lands of others committed to 
their charge; many of them as teachers, who would 
impart that instruction to hundreds. 

There cannot be a doubt that the teaching and 
example of these model national agricultural schools, 
is greatly conducive to the material prosperity which 
Ireland is now beginning to enjoy, and, therefore, to 
| her freedom from those foul outrages which made 
humanity shudder. They are much praised in the 
localities where they have been established. The 
rector of Farrahy, after quoting the testimony of men 
who have greatly profited by following the example 
of model-schools in their district in their system of 
farming, says: ‘I can only add that this district has 
become more orderly and quiet. I see fewer drunken 
people on the roads than when I first resided here— 
agrarian disturbances are unknown, rents are not in 
arrear; there are no religious animosities, to the best 
of my belief’ Mr Bernard writes regarding the in- 
fluence of Sallybank Model School, county Clare: 
‘Such have been the effects of the small model-farm, 
by rotation of crops, &c., no farmer in the locality 
is now without his plot of turnips, clover, ryegrass, 
&e. There is also more attention paid to winter- 
| feeding of stock, and the cultivation and preserva- 
| tion of manure, than formerly.’ Similar accounts are 
given from many quarters, and although some of 


the writers be somewhat prejudiced in favour 
of the schools, there is, after every deduction on 
that account, ample evidence of their beneficial char- 
acter. An outcry has recently been raised against the 
schools on account of their expense. Their total cost 
per annum is, rding to Dr Kirkpatrick, the agri- 
cultural inspector, L.7000, a sum comparatively trifling 
considering the advantages accruing from them. It is 
to be hoped that the commissioners will not listen to 
the cry for their abolition, but that they will rather 
make greater exertions to establish others. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT EELS. 


No inhabitant of the deep has attracted more notice, 
from its natural character and habits, than the eel. It 
is associated in our minds with our earliest attempts 
to gain a knowledge of the ‘gentle art ;’ and there are 
few persons who have not some lively recollections of 
their fishing exploits in securing this slippery and 
troublesome customer. It is not at all improbable 
that the serpentine form of the eel may have added 
to the singular interest which has attached to it, 
particularly since the commencement of the Christian 
era. Its resemblance to the serpent tribe has, no 
doubt, tended to deepen the dramatic power and 
interest of many legends about this fish, which are 
current both on the continent and in this country. 

Respecting the generation of the eel, there have 
been the wildest and most ridiculous notions. One 
ancient author supposed that eels were born of the 
mud; another, that they were produced from par- 
ticles scraped from the bodies of large eels when 
they rubbed themselves against stones—that they 
grew out of the putrid flesh of dead animals thrown 
into the water—from the dews which cover the earth 
in spring and summer—from water, and so forth. 
Among modern writers, we have the same confusion of 
theories. There is a popular notion in many districts 
of the north of England, that eels are generated from 
horsehairs deposited in springs and rivulets. A recent 
German author mentions that they owe their origin 
to electrical phenomena; but he is sadly at a loss 
about substantiating his theory by facts. The great 
naturalist, Buffon, is said to have remarked, in the 
latter part of the last century, at a meeting of French 
savans, that he considered the question as to the 
generation of eels to be one of the most puzzling in 
natural history. The late Bishop of Norwich, Dr Kay, 
read a paper to the Royal Society on this subject. 
He noticed some small eels in the thatch of a cottage ; 
and he endeavoured to establish the proposition that | 
the spawn of the fish had been deposited on the reeds 
before they were cut, and had been subsequently 
vivified by the sun’s rays. 

The gastronomical qualities of the eel have been 


extolled from the earliest times. It was prohibited, 
however, as an article of food among the Jews; and | 
the ancient Egyptians, while rejecting it as such, gave | 
it a place among their deities. The Greeks were 
passionately fond of the fish, and cooked it in every 
possible fashion, as we find recorded in Athenzus and | 
other classical writers. Archestratus, in his work on 
gastronomy, says of the eel: 


I praise all kinds of eels; but for the best 
Is that which fishermen do take in the sea 
Opposite the Strait of Rhegium, 

Where you, Messenius, who daily put 
This food within your mouth, surpass all mortals 
In real pleasure. Though none can deny 
That great the virtue and the glory is 

Of the Strymonian and Copaic eels, 

For they are large and wonderfully fat ; 
And I do think, in short, that of all fish 
The best in flavour is the noble eel. 
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The conger-eel was offered to Neptune and his 
divine colleagues, as being capable of imparting im- 
mortality to those who partook of it ; and Macrobius 
informs us that it was a common saying among the 
Grecians that the dead would return to life if it were 

ble for them to taste a morsel of this delicious 
fish. Another writer tells us that near Sicyon, a city 
of the Peloponnesus, there were conger-eels caught of 
such dimensions as to require a wagon drawn by oxen 
to carry one of them. Even the head and intestines 
were eaten, and esteemed delicacies. 

The ancient Anglo-Saxon tribes were passionately 
fond of eels. Grants and charters were often regulated 
by payments made in eels. Four thousand of them 
were a yearly present from the monks of Ramsay 
to those of Peterborough. In one charter, twenty 
fishermen are stated to have furnished sixty thousand 
eels to the monastery. Eel-dikes are often mentioned 
in the boundaries of lands belonging to religious estab- 
lishments. The Gauls were great consumers of eels; 
and among their descendants there are many tenures 
of land in France stipulating for the payment of 
rent, and the discharge of stipulated public taxes in 
eels. In one of the capitularies of Charlemagne we 
find allusions made to the same subject. 

There are several places in England which derive 
their names from the quantity of eels they formerly 
produced. Elmore, on the river Severn, and Ellesmere, 
on the Mersey, were once famous for the production of 
this fish. The town of Ely, too, is singularised in this 
way. Fuller, in his Worthies of Cambridgeshire, has 
the following remark: ‘When the priests of this part 
of the country would still retain their wives in spite 
of whatever the pope and the monks could do to the 
contrary, their wives and children were miraculously 
turned into eels; whence it had the name of Ely, I 
consider this a lie” 

Eude, the celebrated cook to Louis XVI., was known 
all over Europe for his mode of serving up this fish. 
He says in his book On Cookery: ‘Take one or two 
live eels, throw them into the fire; as they are twisting 
about on all sides, lay hold of them with a towel in 
your hand, and skin them from head to tail. This 
method is decidedly the best, as it is the means of 
drawing out all the oil, which is unpalatable. Note.— 
Several gentlemen have accused me of cruelty (astonish- 
ing!) for recommending in my work that eels should 
be burned alive. As my knowledge in cookery is 
entirely devoted to the gratification of their taste, and 
the preservation of their health, I consider it my duty 
to attend to what is essential to both. The blue skin 
and the oil which remain when they are skinned, are 
highly indigestible. If any lady or gentleman should 
make the trial of both, they will find that the burnt 
eels are much healthier; but it is after all left to their 
choice whether to burn or skin.’ The consumption 
of eels, as articles of food, throughout Europe, is 
prodigious. In London, the number imported, chiefly 
from Holland, amounts to about ten millions annually ; 
and the fish is met with on the most sumptuous as 
well as on the most frugal tables—food alike for the 
London alderman and the gamin in the streets. 

The ancient and modern physicians have dabbled 
with the eel, as with most other-fish, to a great extent. 
Hippocrates denounces him to all his patients, and 
particularly to those afflicted with pulmonary con- 
sumption. Galen says he is indigestible to weakly 
people. Rhases and Magninus maintain that his food 
is deleterious to persons recovering from fever; and 
Franciscus Bonsuetus, when speaking of rheumatic 
ailments, forbids the eel, for the general reason: 


All fish that standing pools and lakes frequent, 
Do ever yield bad juice and nourishment. 


Another of the olden medical writers says that he | 
found the oil of the eel highly useful when used as a | 


mollifying unguent to soothe the nerves when suffering 
under ‘hot rheumatism.’ The gall of the fish he 
employed as a liniment for sore eyes; and the bones 
of the head were ground to powder, and found effica- 
cious in bleedings at the nose. It is a common practice 
in the north of England at this hour for young lads 
to tie a piece of eel-skin round their ankles, to keep 
away cramps and pains. There is an old ditty, in this 
part of the country, which reads thus: 


Around the shin 

Tie the skin 

Of full-grown river-eel ; 
And every sprain, 

And cramp and pain, 
Will fly unto the deil. 


The eel has been a subject of augury in dreams. 
If a young woman dreams of eels, she may expect to 
have slippery lovers. To dream of fish generally, is 
a sign of sorrow ; but if you catch eels, and can retain 
them, it is a sign of your possessing a kind and fast 
friend. A writer on dreams, in the middle ages, 
affirms that to dream of eels, portends a large family 
of children ; and if you dream of cooking them, your 
children will give you a great deal of trouble. The 
following is stated in a work called the Zrue Interpre- 
tation of Dreams (Bologna, 1614): One of the kings 
of Spain dreamed three successive nights that an eel 
came out of his mouth, and made a desperate struggle 
to regain a small river which flowed hard by. The 
king took his sword and endeavoured to prevent it 
entering the water: but it escaped, got into the water, 
and mounted up on the opposite bank. It then went 
into a cliff in a rock, This was in a locality which the 
monarch knew very well. He called together some of 
his domestics, told them the dreams he had had; and 
they all went to visit the chink in the rock, where 
they discovered a very valuable treasure of gold and 
precious stones. 

The voracity of the eel has been a fertile topic of 
discussion and romance among naturalists and anglers. 
It is doubtless great. We have ourselves witnessed 
this fish devouring each other greedily. There is 
scarcely anything too delicate, and few things too 
nasty, for his ravenous appetite. He has often been 
found with a half-decayed water-rat in his mouth; 
and it has been recently stated in the newspapers, that 
at Wimpson, in Hampshire, the ducks on the farm 
were denuded of their feet by some large eels that 
were found in a pond which this species of poultry 
were in the habit of frequenting. But we find the 
most remarkable statements about the voracity of the 
creature in a work called The Wonders of Nature and 
Art, published at Berwick-upon-Tweed in 1780. About 
the middle of last century, the farmers near Yeovil 
suffered greatly by losing vast quantities of hay. This 
could not be accounted for. A reward was offered for 
the supposed culprits; upon which several soldiers, 
then quartered at Yeovil, kept watch, and to their 
great surprise found, in the dead of the night, a 
monstrous eel making its way out of the river, and 
setting itself to feed greedily on the hay! It was 
destroyed, and roasted; and the fat that came out of 
its body filled several casks and tubs! This work was 
expressly designed by the writer as a ‘useful and 
valuable production for young people.’ 

The eel has been a fruitful topic for legendary lore 
in most European countries. The subject, however, is 
so voluminous, that we can do little more than merely 
dip into it. The legend of the ‘Lambton Eel’ is well 
known, and fully recorded in the various histories of 
the county of Durham. The substance of the story is 
as follows: The heir of the Lambtons, in the early 
part of the middle ages, fell into a profane habit of 
angling on a Sunday. On one of these hallowed days, 
he caught in the river Wear a small eel, little thicker 
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than a common thread, which he threw into a well. 
In process of time, this young heir of the Lambton 
family was called to the wars against the Moslems in 
the First Crusade, organised by Peter the Hermit, 
where the ambitious young soldier distinguished him- 
self by many feats of daring and valour. On returning 
to his own country, he learned with great surprise that 
the small eel he had thrown carelessly into the well 
had grown to a fearful magnitude, and manifested 
the most cruel and ravenous propensities. He was 
solicited to rid the vicinity of the monster. It fre- 
quently coiled itself nine times round a large tower; 
daily levied a contribution of nine cows’ milk on the 
inhabitants; and when this was not immediately 
granted, it devoured both man and beast. Before, 
however, the valiant knight undertook a personal 
conflict with this enormous eel, he consulted a noted 
witch in the neighbourhood. She advised him to 
put on a coat-of-mail, furnished on the outside with 
numerous razor-blades. ‘Thus equipped, he sallied 
out and encountered the huge fish near a high rock 
on the banks of the Wear. It immediately coiled 
itself round him. His coat of razor-blades, however, 
proved more than a match for the gigantic eel, which 
was soon cut in pieces by the sheer exercise of its 
own strength. ‘There is a sequel to the legend: 
the witch promised the Count of Lambton her aid 
only upon one condition, that he should slay the first 
living thing he met after the conquest. To avoid 
the possibility of human slaughter, he directed his 
father that as soon as he heard three blasts from his 
bugle in token of victory, he should release his 
favourite greyhound, which he would immediately 
sacrifice. Whien the bugle was heard, the old father 
was so overcome with joy that he entirely forgot 
the injunction his son had put upon him, and ran 
out himself and threw himself in the victor’s arms. 
Instead of committing parricide, the heir repaired 
again to the old sorceress, who evinced considerable 
wrath at the neglect of her commands. By way of 
punishment, she foretold that no heir of the Lambton 
family should die in his bed for seven—some accounts 
say nine—generations; a prediction which some local 
historians affirm came literally to pass. 

There was a very ancient custom among the clergy 
of Notre Dame, in Paris, called the Rogations, which 
consisted of carrying a figure resembling an eel through 
a certain locality on the river Seine, and throwing 
fruits and cakes into its mouth. It was made of 
wicker-work, and was considered a representative 
of a great eel which emerged out of this river, and 
threatened destruction to the entire city. It was 
vanquished by some valiant sons of the church. This 
procession was observed till the year 1730; after 
which the chief personage in the procession contented 
himself with merely pronouncing a benediction on the 
river. 

But the superstitions connected with eels, and the 
mythical and legendary stories in which they figure 
are innumerable; and to avoid being carried beyond 
our limits, we had better let the subject slip through 
our fingers at once. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 

In Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Sciences, there 
is an article on the Fourth Report of the Commissioners 
of Patents. Invention, it would appear, goes briskly on ; 
applications for patents amounting in 1856 to 3106, being 
148 more than in the previous year. The applications 
produced in 1856, 2048 pleted and specified patents, 
being 59 more than in 1855. About one-third of the 


completed patents stand the test of trial; the rest being | p-npeEse — 


suffered to lapse by the non-payment of the additional 
stamp-duty of 1.50. This was the fate of the patents 
dated in 1853-4; and it is a triumphant answer to those 


who assert that not one in a hundred patents is worth to 
the inventor the fees paid in obtaining it, ‘for here is proof 
that nearly one-third, after a three years’ trial, have stood 
the test.’ In 1856 the receipts from the progressive stamp- 
duty of L.50 nearly doubled those of 1855, which were 
L.15,950. A great part of the fund produced by patents 
is expended in printing and publishing the specifications ; 
but the public do not seem to patronise the work, or else 
the cost at which it is carried on is too heavy, for a loss of 
L.116,000—the difference between the cost of production 
and the sale—has taken place in four and a half years, 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 


A tur star is burning in the east— 

Not o'er a cradle, but a sepulchre : 

It cleaves the heavens like that fiery sign 

Which set of yore our Highland hills a-flame 
When blood was i’ the wind. Plague-spotted land, 
The leprosies of old were white to thine ! 

In this new slaughter of the innocents 

The Prince of Peace is crucified again. 

O women—uiartyred sisters ! we could weep 

But for the hot shame which burns up our tears. 
Our quivering lips are prayerless o’er your dust : 
We may not strew the desecrated sod 

Where fiends have trampled, with the fiowers of heaven; 
But, fierce in the strong passion of the weak, 

Yet helpless as the babes upon your breasts, 

We fold our white robes round us with a vow 
Unto the God of battles !—Lisping babes ! 

O world, O world! could not those mother-hands 
Pluck down the wrathful heavens on such decds ? 
The innocent lotus on the unstirred waves, 

The pale, pure crescent in the warless heavens, 
Smile in each other's faces: what is man 

That he should warp the beautiful to wrong, 
Turning God’s gifts unto ignoble use ? 

Were these the fitting symbols for a curse— 

The direst—most profound—the curse of war? 
There was a time—methinks ’tis but a tale— 
When bread and salt, partaken brotherly, 

Did sign ’twixt fellest foes a bond and pledge— 
The freedom of the city of the heart! 

Yet these were of our house, our home, our hearth, 
Embosomed in our trust ; before whose eyes 

Our weakness was paraded and unmasked. 

O Pariah of nations, hide thy head ! 

Alien thou art, and alien shalt thou be, 

Thou and thy races, from all men whose pulse 
Beats to the music of a noble nature! 

Say, had ye wrongs ?—Ye have undowe your cause. 
By your own crimes self-branded, do ye fall ; 
While we stand righted in your depths of shame. 
The seed accursed brings forth a millionfold : 
Behold the fruit! Why we, even we, who once 
Would snatch the snared bird from the fowler’s clutch, 
Now point to yon red star, and cry—‘ Go forth !’ 
White-headed fathers, stint not your gray hairs ! 
Brothers ! let not your might of manhood sleep. 
Lovers and husbands !—lo, the star is red 

With too much looking on red Indian plains, 
With too long burning over martyr-graves, 

With too deep blushing over woman-wrongs ; 

Go forth! Till that foul stain be branded out, - 
We look no more on you—but on the star. 

Our sickening eyes shall track it, till that day 
When ye shall stand amidst the ransomed souis 
Who cry to ye for succour ; till again 

The sword shall know its place in the scorned sheath ; 
Till horror’s shriek is silenced, and once more 
The fiery symbol shall be blotted out, 

And the red star stand white before its God! 
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